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BARNES’ SERIES. 


THE NEW NATIONAL READERS 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 
Perfectly Graded! Thoroughly Practical! Wonderfully Beautiful ! 


ALREADY IN USE 
AT THE FOLLOWING AND OTHER IMPORTANT POINTS: 





NEW YORK CITY, DETROIT, BROOKLYN, SAVANNAH, 
JERSEY CITY, DENVER, PHILADELPHIA, VICKSBURG, 
HARTFORD, ATCHISON, NEW HAVEN, DES MOINES, 


PATERSON, N. J., and the entire States of DELAWARE AND OREGON. 


THE LATEST, BRIGHTEST AND CHEAPEST. 


EXCHANGE. INTRODUCTION. 


Barnes’ New National First Reader, 12c. 20ce, 
Barnes’ New National Second Reader, 2le. 35e. 
Barnes’ New National Third Reader. 30c. 50c. 
Barnes’ New National Fourth Reader, 42c. 70c. 
Barnes’ New National Fifth Reader, 54e. 90c. 





If you have not seen these unequaled Books, send for specimen pages, which 
we mail free on application. 


,< — BARN ES & CO., 
263-265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, =‘ 111-113 William St., New York. 





Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Born Feb. 27, 1807. Died March 24, 1882. 


Material for the Celebration on February 27, of the Anniversary of 
Longfellow’s Birthday. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS AND THEIR BIRTHDAYS 


Riverside Literature Series, Extra Number, 15 Cents. 


Programmes and suggestions for the celebration of the birthdays of American 
Authors. The part of this book that relates to Longfellow includes a chronological 
list of the important events in the pate life; materials for a sketch of his literary 
career ; and eight programmes carefully prepared for use in school celebrations of 
his birthday. 


Longfellow Leaflets, containing a Biographical Sketch and prose passages 
and poems especially adapted for recitation and declamation. Cloth, 48 Centsnet. Paper Covers, 
24 Cents net. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. Dsamatizep. 15 Cents. 
This provides a simple, instructive, and highly interesting entertainment of about an hour in length. 


The Atlantic Life Size Portrait. This picture measures 24x30 inches 
and is forwarded to teachers by mail, carefully rolled, on receipt of 8 cents. 


Six Fine Steel Portraits. (Different ages.) Carefully printed on good 
paper, 9x12 inches. 25 cents each. 

Lonefellow’s Residence. A colored lithograph of the historic mansion 
(“ Washington's Headquarters”) at Cambridge, in which Mr. Longfellow lived for 40 years. 
Size 12x16. Price, 580 cents. 


Of the numerous editions of Longfellow’s works, the following are recommended for making 
preparations for a Birthday Celebration : 

The 15-cent editions of HYPERION, OUTRE MER, EVANGELINE, THE CHILDREN’S 
HOURS and twenty other selections. THE SONG OF HIAWATHA (two parts, 15 cents each); 
THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP, THE MARQUE OF PANDORA, and other poems. (15 cents.) 
THE MODERN CLASSIC 40-cent Edition. of Favorite Poems; The 40-cent edition of The Golden 
Legend and the HOUSEHOLD EDITION of the Poems (complete, excepting the Tragedies), $1.49. 

Any of these publications will be sent to teachers post-paid, on receipt of the prices named, 


James Russell Lowell. Born, February 22, 1819. 


Material similar to that described above, for the celebration of Lowell’s birthday, 
may be obtained of the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


GASTINEAU’S CONVERSATION METHOD WITH THE FRENCH 





FRENCH. Intended for self-study or use in schools. With a system | 
of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new 
devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EpMonp GasTINEAl, | 
A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation | 
School, New York. 


T° CONVERSATION MeTHOp for SPEAKING, READING, and WRITING! 


The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land 
when surrounded by those who speak only the French. In such cases the ear is incessantly struck 
with the sound, not of single words, but of complete sentences and perfect idiomatic forms; and 
thus a limited but suficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by the learner. 
The CONVERSATION METHOD supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use 
coupled with their tion and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and 
mastered, and turned to immediate conversational account. They are then rehearsed in coloquial 
exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up 
inserted into other forms and idioms to express a still ter variety of wy : 

This forms the basis of the method. GASTINEAU’s CONVERRSATION MerHop, for Introduction, $2. 


IVISON, BLAHEMAN & CO., 


_753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Tuer Most PRACTICAL AND POPULAR OF THE 


Many ExCELLENT Text-BooKs RECENTLY PuB- MOWRY’S STUDIES IN 


LISHED ON THIS SUBJECT. , 


Published less than one year ago, and already 
ado) for use in a large number of the leading 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Sem‘ 


Academies, etc., of the country. New Yor : 740 & 742 Broadway. 


pal 
INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 94 CENTS. we 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO. Publishers, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


* Mowry’s ‘Studies in Civil Government’ Ib the 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT | test book yer on the subject,” 4-8. Rue, Prine 


of Hig » 

A sample copy will be mailed to any 
teacher for examination on —y of Introduc- 
tory Price, (94 cents). Examine ‘owry's * Studies 
CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. |% Civil Government,’ before beginning with 











Covers more than. double the surface of any 
dampness, salt air, rust, or even acids. 


longer. 











PAINT YOUR ROOFS. 


D | XxX O N ; S GRAPHITE 


roof well painted will not need repainting for ten to fifteen years, or 
Equally useful for metal, iron or wood work. Send 
for circular. 


LICA 


PAINT 


other paint. Is unaffected by heat or cold, 
Not only durable, but beautiful. A _ tin 





CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








| JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 


R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 





Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra 
phic Outfits for Ama- 





EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 244 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


peut” Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 
ti t the | 
8u od yah 4 the best goo soodsa: e lowest prjese, 


naces, pdt. - in WWF 





ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


flovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREW*S’ 
Globes, Tella- 


less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Puasebes. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Mapes. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 
76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. ¥. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


» TARR’S NOISELESS POINTER. 


SECTION OF POINTER SHOWING THE SIZE OF SMALL 
END, WITH RUBBER TIP ATTACHED. 


a a 








HAS RING ATTACHED TO HANDLE, FOR SUSPENDING 


Prevents Noise, and Injury to 
Blackboards, Maps, and Charts. 


gen Air-tight Ink-well. 


PREVENTS EVAPOR- 
ATION OF INK, and 
Keeps It FREE FROM 
Dust. Can be easily 
attached to any style 
of school desk. 





The most satisfac- 
tory Ink-well and 
poles ae ew a ~ 
ready la: y adop 
and highly com- 
mended. Special cir- 
ewar and prices to any address. Samples of 
either, postpaid, 25 cts each. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., 
General School Furnishers, 


608 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 


These g goods ase sive lerwty heptet:S the 
following well-known school furnishers, and can 
also be o ed from dealers, generaliy, through- 
out the CU. 8. 

SCHOOL SuPPLY & Pus. Co., 36 Bond 8t., N. Y. 

de AMMETT, -- oa Boston. 

Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 








W. A. OLMSTED, 182 





pom, Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
FRE Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. a 
Wanted, STONE MEDICINE CU., Quiney, 





FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, !878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, ana 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 94 John Street, X.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


rT: 99 GRAND, 
SOHMER” .:28s8t:.. PIANOS 
and UPRIGHT 


Musical authorities and critics we the ‘* “OH MER”’ Pianos, and they are purchased by those 
ing retined ages taste and sneseciniing: ~ richest uality of tone and the highest per: 
‘ection mew nd ina Piano. Received highest prize Montreal treal, Canada, Exhibi pice, 1881-2. Sohmer's 
Patent Repeating Action, patented August 2, 14a, makes them superior to all others. 


“STEGER” PIANOS. “STERLING” PIANOS. 


Sold for Cash or Time Payments. 


STEGER & CQO., 
236 AND 238 STATE ST., N. W. COR. JACKSON, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Invaluable to every County Superintendent and Principal. 


(FARDNER’S ‘sonyrey. SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


A collection of plans and designs for schools of various sizes, GRADED AND UNGRADED 
with descriptions of construction, of sanitary arrangements, light, heat and ventilation. 
By E. C. GARDNER, architect, author of ‘‘ The House that Jill Built,’’ etc. Cloth, small 
quarto, 150 pp. Price, $2.50; 70 teachers, $2.00; by mail, 12 cents extra. [Illustrated 
with nearly 150 engravings. 

Hon. A. S. Draper. State Supt. of Public Instruction, Albany, N. Y., writes us 
Oct. 25th, 1888: ‘Iam in receipt of your recent publication containing designs for school a 
and have examined the same with a great deal of interest and satisfaction. I need not say to you tha’ 
am greatly interested in the subject. The designs covered 7 your work have artistic merit, and the 
interior arrangements of the respective plans seem to be well adapted to the convenience of schools. 
The text of the work has evidently been prepared with care, and contains many suggestions which 
cannot fail to be of large advantage to trustees who are charged with the duty of providing suitable 
school accommodations. Inasmuch as the only other publication covering this subject, with which I 
am acquainted, is one issued by the state, I have deemed it not > = oper to depart from a rule which I 
have without exception alwa ays adhered to, not to commend any book or other article to be used in 
connection with the schools.” 

















E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, a oy yt ee 


151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


oy Philosaphical, Electrical 


» Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table 
pumps, A ol 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Sehools. Corres- 
pondence desired 
Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknow- 
edged by American and European authority as 
the best oe all Natural Methods. 
New 7 --5 of text books in French and Ger- 
man now read 
Teachers empioying this method are taught its 
application, free of charge at 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Boston: 154 Tremont St. Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
New York: Madison Sq. Washin a: 723 14th St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court 81. Berlin: 113 rstrasse. 
Summer Course at Asbury Parke ode 
For sample discount, Pe. write ‘to Ber- 
urrz & Co., W. Madison Square, N 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, N, Y. 
Established to prepare teachers for the eae 


schools. Next term Ee 
Tuition free and text-boo Mirvehod Wreveling 
expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 


information, address, 
FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION “LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition to 
__ rterm. Board and —— including Steam 

eat and Electric Light, A. $7.50 per week 
pt Illustrated Calen ving full information, 

ress 


E, TOURJEE, Director Frankin 8q., BOSTON. 


say Piso’s Cure for Con- 

OR sumption is THE BEST 
for keeping the voice 
clear. 2 cents. 
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No. 4. 


Easy Problems for 
Young Thinkers. 


“ MEMORY - ~ ng Fae owe = ” By Dr. Ep- 
WARD PIcK, from tincoition to 

** Loisette.”” With 5 ee for a Rational 
Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND Fa- 
CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to artificial means. Price 10c 
Address Dr. Pick, Box 2576, New York. 





BUCKEYE BELL patent. 
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Catch Questions in Arithmetic. ° 


No. 1. 


Practical Grammar : 500 Exercises. 


No. 2. 


Manual of Correspondence. 


No. 3. 


Se, Mechanics’ 











McShane Bell Foundry 
cant tnes$ Grade, SRE. 






- PRICE, 25 cts. each, or the 5 for $1.00. 
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chool Journal. 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE 
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“ Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God ; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 
The rest sit round it, and pluck blackberries, 
And daub their natural face unaware 
More and more, from the first similitude.” 
—ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


T has reached every part of the country that 
there has just been a ‘‘strike” of the car drivers 
in New York City. A strike tells us in the plainest 
language possible that there is a want of the plain- 
‘st knowledge. It was seen years ago that it was 
impossible to attain temperance without giving 
instruction to the children concerning the effects of 
the use of alcohol. Ignorant men are told by their 
leaders to refuse to work, and to prevent others 
from taking their places, by force. This is fool- 
ishnegs. 

To the educator it becomes an example that he 
must meditate upon. He sees that strikes come 
from a need of schools. It may take time, but he 
sees that when men are fairly instructed, they will 





trary to the laws that govern things. Education 
fits men for better places; it fits them to change 
from one occupation to another. 

There is a strike in progress among the women 
feather workers also; it, too, must terminate with 
loss to those deluded young women. Those that 
advise them should know better. It takes time to 
learn it, but to better the condition of men and 
women there is but one way—by moral and intel- 
lectual elevation. This lesson the teacher should 
firmly fix in his mind. The school-house, with its 
earnest teacher, is at work for man’s advancement 
far more than we can comprehend. The striker 
with his meetings, his assessments, is against the 
current of the age; his is a mission of force. The 
gentle Christ brought in the era of peace. Those 
that labor along witk Him and help the unfolding 
of His ideas will succeed ; all others will fail. 

The Cigar-makers’ Union gathers yearly from its 
members nearly $500,000. What becomes of this 
vast sum? Has a school been founded for children? 
Has a hospital been built? The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers has gathered and spent 
immense sums. Has it founded a school to 
teach engineering? The teacher will find that only 
those humanitarian organizations that aim at man’s 
elevation can ever meet with success. As time goes 
on, the world believes more and more in schools; it 
is more clearly seen that they lie at the basis of 
prosperity. 

As the dying Goethe said, 
enter.”’ 


“Let the light 





ROM letters that lie upon the desk, such sen- 
tences as these may be culled: ‘‘ Why is it 
there are so few teachers who can give us light in 
our darkness?” ‘‘ Is there no one whocan write on 
in a clear and luminous fashion?” etc. 
It must be confessed that there are but few among 





g2| the teachers who can write ably. There are many 


who are very successful in practice, but they can- 
not put down what they have discovered. Again 
and again some very skillful teacher has been asked 
to write, and he has tried; but the result has been 
very disappointing. 

There is another curious thing about this. A 
good writer on education is very often a failure in 
the school-room. It seems to be that the successful 
man has written so little that he has not the power 
of expression; and the one of clear expression rests 
satisfied with that. However this may be, there is 
a scarcity of those who can write in a scientific 
manner upon education—yet there are a great 
many more than there were ten years ago. 


HAT is a “liberal education”? College men 
define it as a knowledge of Latin and Greek. 
It is often said of a boy who has a liking for 
books, ‘‘ He ought to have a liberal education,” and 
if this is conceded, then he is put into the Latin 
grammar, and in due time fitted for college. This 
definition of education lasted for many years; it 
was a heritage of the dark ages. All knowledge 
that was preserved to mankind after the destruction 
of the Greek and Roman civilizations, was written 
in the language of those civilizations, and hence it 
was necessary to know them. 

A “liberal education” to-day may or may not 
include a knowledge of Latin and Greek. We 
should be sorry to see the influence of the college 
grow less, but the college of to-day must be quite 
different from the college of the past. The college 
primarily is an educational institution; its aim is to 
train the mind. But how many students have 
emerged from them who could only say they had 
gone through the prescribed course in Latin and 
Greek! No institution that leaves only this behind 
can claim that it gives a “liberal education.” 








not take this method of raising wages. It is con- 


It is not attempted here to deny the value of 
classical training; rather to say that all training 


that is in accordance with mental development is a 
part of a “liberal education.” But we deny the right 
to fasten that term to a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek. Thousands of graduates of colleges will 
testify that their time and money were wasted, 
because all they could get from the college was the 
power to translate very moderately from the classic 
languages. Ata meeting of graduates in this city 
one very successful man declared that the only good 
the college was to him was that he gained the habit 
of ‘‘ boning down to things,” and this was severely 
applauded. 

The question is not well settled yet what are the 
best subjects to set the young man at work at when 
he enters the college. The handiest is the book that 
is written in a language he does not know; you can 
easiest find out whether be works or not. He must 
be made to work; that is settled. And he can be 
made to think over his sentences and apply rules 
and give reasons; to work, to think, to give rea- 
sons, to apply ru'es, to produce sense—all these are 
good things. There is no more common way 
than putting Homer in the hands of the college 
boy. 

But the question is coming up whether the four 
years of young manhood cannot be so spent that 
these may be reached, and he may be fitted for 
the practical work of life. The colleges have been 
steadily modifying their courses; they are not so 
afraid to add subjects that have a practical bearing 
on life as formerly. The philosophy of Spencer has 
reached them in an indirect way, and is molding 
the course of study. 

What is the best course of study for a young man 
to pursue to fit him for life’s duties? 


+ 
> 


PRINCIPAL PALMER, of the Fredonia, Néw 

York, State Normal School thinks that the 
science of education is distinct from that of psychol- 
ogy. Principal Palmer is without doubt mistaken. 
He says that “‘ the classifications which are funda- 
mental for psychology are not fundamental in the 
same sense for the science of education.” This isa 
fact, but it by no means follows, as a consequence, 
that a knowledge of the mind is not most intimately 
connected with correct educational practice. What 
is education, if it is not the equable training of the 
whole child—mental, moral, and physical? We 
cannot conceive what an education would include 
that omitted these points. Must the mind be 
trained? Then must themind be known. Must the 
body be developed? Then must the body be under- 
stood. Must the moral and religious nature of 
children be brought to a healthy maturity? Then 
must this nature be apprehended. These are axioms 
which no one of common sense will deny. The 
study of mind is under all real educational science, 
and so most intimately connected with it. 








LBANY, New York, has made a great advance, 
for which all friends of educational progress 

will rejoice. Hereafter ‘‘all teachers, salaried 
officers, and employees of the board shall hold their 
positions at the pleasure of the board, subject to 
removal for cause only, by affirmative vote of at 
least seven members.” This action marks an 
immense stride in an upward course. The judicious 
and persistent efforts of Supt. Chas. W. Cole have 
at last borne good fruit. Wecongratulate him, and 
the Albany board, and all their advisors on this 
important action. The time is certain to come 
when all school positions will be as permanent as 
humaa laws can make them, and when the tyranny 
of yearly elections and re-examinations will be 
swept into the vortex of oblivion. The dark educa- 
tional ages are passing away, for which let us 
rejoice. This action of the Albany board has done 
much towards hastening the coming of the good 





time long hoped for. 
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IMPROVEME! T OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

A good deal has been said, and is being said, about the 
schools of this city ; and from those utterances, one not 
acquinted with the condition of things would suppose 
that little was being taught and that very poorly.- But 
this is very far from being the case. The schools are in 
a very fair condition. That they can be improved will 
be admitted. The question is, how improved ? 

In this discussion, all considerations of the size of 
classes, size of rooms, number of pupils, ventilation, 
lighting, etc., will be omitted ; the educational side of 
the question only will be considered. And the sugges- 
tions that will be made will refer only to this educational 
side. 

Those who know little of the schools fail to consider 
that there has been a vast amount of thought and labor 
directed towards their development in past years. Such 
names as Hunter, Harrison, Kiddle, Calkins, and Scott 
are eminent in the educational world ; and as the educa- 
tional forces at work are much of their planning there 
must be value in them. 

But, as in spite of the plans of these men and the 
numerous conscientious and well-qualified principalsand 
assistants who are attempting to carry out their plans, 
there is a manifest shortcoming, one must look to see if 
it is not caused by obstructions. 

1. The boards of trustees are a hindrance. It may not 
be possible to get rid of them, but they are obstructions 
all the same. Whom do they employ? The best men 
and women? Not at all. In one instance a remarkably 
successful woman (who had taught, married, and lost 
her husband) was met by the insolent rebuff, ‘‘ You 
have had your chance, now let some one else see what 
she can do.” The trustees are under the thumbs of the 
politicians and appoint those that will do the most good 
to them. (We know there are exceptions to this, from 
our own knowledge.) 

2. Another obstruction is the principals’ fear of 
the city superintendent. Just why this is, is not clear. 
In Brooklyn the principals are free to tell the superin- 
tendent what they think ; in New York they believe in 
and practice the fallacy of silence. They probably have 
good reasons. 

8. Another obstruction is the mode of examination of 
pupils; itis nota good plan. It lacks in uniformity ; 
and it is not a fair test of the teachers’ work. 

4, Another obstruction is in the course of study, it 
should be made to reflect the conditions of modern life. 
Language, numbers, science, and manual training are the 
four great subjects of study. The first three of these 
should be gained by, as much as possible, manual methods, 
the methods of doing, not by reciting from text-books, 

5. The methods of teaching (as will be supposed from 
the last sentence) need in most of the schools to be radi- 
cally changed. They are not changed by the teachers 
because of the examination. (See No. 3 above.) 

Now all these obstructions cannot be got rid of atonce, 
but certain changes can be made, and these are the ones 
now needed. 

1. Lo make the examinations uniform. To reach this 
let the city superintendent propose questions in number, 
geography, history, science, drawing, etc., for each 
grade, and place them in the hands of the principals ; 
they to put them in the hands of their assistants on a 
certain day, at a certain hour ; they to place them be- 
fore their pupils; at the end of the assigned time the 
work of each pupil to be reported by the principal, and 
the work to be put on exhibition, first one grade and 
then another. Of course rooms would be needed for 
this exhibition. Here the penmanship, the accuracy, 
the language, the spelling, the arrangement could be 
inspected by the board of education, the trustees, the 
teachers, the parents, and the pupils. It would be a 
quantity and a quality test ; both are necessary. 

2. Let the city superintendent and his assistants visit 
the schools to witness the mode of teaching. Let them 
gather the teachers into classes to impart to them in- 
struction in the art and science of teaching. (By the 
above plan they would be free to do this ; now they are 
not.) Let certain able principals be empowered to assist 
in this work, a work now wholly neglected. 

8. A plan should be devised for arousing an interest 
in the principals first, and afterwards the assistants in 
the science and art of education. This has already begun, 
aad it only needs encouragement to carry it forward, 

4. A plan must be devised for placing some if not all 
of the principals on a higher plan of independence and 
usefulness. These two points, Nos. 3 and 4, it is believed 
go together. 





In the improvement of the schools the normal college 
is a force of the first rank, but unfortunately a first class 
graduate of that school has no chance unless she has 
political backing. 

The plan proposed by the committee, for having some 
teachers passed to a rank where their work would not 
be examined, will not operate. A good teacher is willing 
to have his work examined. It would require political 
wire-pulling of a different kind, that is all. 

A good deal could be accomplished by the uniform 
examinations and then setting the superintendents to 
looking after the mode of teaching ; but there is need of 
harnessing in the principals into the work of reform. 
Among them are some of the most highly accomplished 
persons in the city. They are needed at this juncture; 
let their hands be strengthened. Give more power to 
the principals and less to the trustees. 





HOW TO UPLIFT TEACHERS. 





Instruction is the means. One-half the way to heaven 
is knowing the road to travel in order to get there, and 
the other half is getting the feet in motion, and the face 
turned in the right direction. In other words, knowing 
and doing. 

The teachers of our country need to be instructed, not 
so much in the facts of text-books ; they are pretty well 
prepared here; we think we can let this part of the 
subject rest for awhile; but they need to be instructed 
in reference to what good teaching is. Now if the New 
York board of education would arrange for Asst Supt. 
—— to give a thorough course of lectures on methods of 
primary work, and Asst. Supt. —— another on the his- 
tory of education, and Asst. Supt. —— on the science of 
method in intermediate work, and Asst. Supt. ——-on 
educational psychology, as applied to the grades of city 
work, and these lectures should be continued twice a 
week during the entire year at convenient places, there 
would be such a mighty uplifting as has never before 
been seen. It would do the board of education good to 
listen to some of these lectures. We doubt if allof them 
know much about the science of teaching, or the history 
of education, orithe science of method, or of educational 
psychology. In fact, we have pretty good evidence to 
believe if some were required to pass an examination on 
these subjects, some would not wish the result to be 
made public to their constituents. How can these men 
devise means that will uplift the schools under their 
charge? How can men who have no enthusiasm over 
methods and modes, both of the past and present, and 
no high ideals. how can these men dictate to four thou- 
sand teacheis how their ideals may be raised, and in 
what direction they should work? Would these gentle- 
men dictate to a body of physicians called together 
to consult in reference to a disease of one of their 
intimate friends? When a school commissioner applies 
to his physician, he leaves to the dogtor the medicine he 


should take, or the surgical operation necessary to be}, 


performed. There is no dictation un his part, and when 
he applies to a lawyer he trusts the case in his hands 
and lets him go forward, and he abides the result. In 
the same manner why should not the members of the 
board of education submit the methods of school work, 
and the manner of uplifting our schools, to the hands of 
those who have made a life-long study of this subject, to 
men and women of this city who are universally 
respected for their knowledge of pedagogy in all its 
branches—commit to these men what is necessary to be 
done, and abide the result. We are frank to say that 
after a more careful study of the whole report recently 
given to the board, that while there is much that is 
good, there is so much in it that is really bad, that we 
are doubtful whether adopting it will do our schools 
very much good. 

If a man is in the frying pan it will do him 
no good to turn over and drop into the fire; it is just 
about as bad as to stay in the frying pan. When a man 
is suffering from fever, he does not get much comfort 
from turning from side to side ; what he wants is to get 
rid of the fever, and what we want in this city is to get 
rid of the difficulties in the New York City schools which 
have retarded their progress. - 
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CHICAGO IS MOVING. 








The initial step toward the organization of a more 
progressive and liberal educational association in the 
West was taken recently at a meeting in the Art Insti- 
tute building. Ata former meeting it was decided to 
call a meeting to consider the best means of advancing 








February 9, 18860. 


to that end. About 150 people interested in the move. 
ment were present at this organization. The chairman, 
Harold Smith, in calling the meeting to order, said that 
similar associations had been formed in New York and 
Boston, and other cities. Augustus Jacobson, of Chicago, 
read a paper on “‘ Art and Industrial Education from a 
Citizen’s Standpoint.” He took the ground that such 
an educational system was the remedy for anarchism. 
Professor W. 8S. Goodenough, of Columbus, Ohio, ad- 
dressed the gathering on the methods of drawing and 
painting. Charles 8S. Ham, of Chicago, read a paper on 
the question of whether the workshop should have a 
place in the common schools. 





A KEYSTONE SCHOOL. 





A Pennsylvania summer training school for teachers, 
under the instruction of Miss Patridge, will be held 
three weeks at Altoona, and the same time at Norris- 
town next summer. Courses of instruction will be both 
general and special under the general course. The 
theory of teaching will be given in the form of lectures 
upon psychology, pedagogics, and methods, and the 
practice shown by means of lessons given to classes of 
children in the grammar grades, while the primary 
work is illustrated by the model school which will cover 
the first four years’ teaching. Methods of teaching all 
the common school branches will be taken up. 

The special course will consist of forty lessons in tech- 
nical training, including school-room gymnastics, mod- 
eling in clay, molding in sand, illustrative drawing, 
water color painting, and the making of relief maps, 
language, geography, history and number charts, and 
tablets, material for busy work, and other aids for 


teaching. 





WISE INSTRUCTIONS AS TO INSTITUTES. 





Hon. Henry Sabin, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Iowa, has issued a circular letter to sounty super- 
intendents of that state in which he gives some valuable 
points in regard to institutes. He holds that the county 
superintendent should be director, and should assume 
the general management. That official should not be 
confined to class work, but should be at liberty to visit 
different rooms, and to consult with directors concern- 
ing their schools while teachers in attendance should 
feel themselves directly responsible to him for attention, 
promptness, and regularity. One person of experience 
and character should act as conductor, and where, as is 
often necessary, teachers of the neighborhood are se- 
lected as instructors they should be those who, by their 
zeal in their profession, skill in their daily work, and 
high moral character, have proved their fitness for the 
respensible position of teacher of teachers. 
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THEY ARE MENDING THEIR WAYS IN TEXAS. 





The defects of the present school laws of Texas have 
during the past few years worked many hardships upon 
patrons, and great injustice to both teachers and pupils. 
Last year the results were so grave that nothing short 
of a called meeting of the legislature could give relief. 
This relief was only temporary, and the same aggrava- 
tions will occur in the future unless such changes in the 
law can be effected as shall remove the cause of these 
evils. Believing that those most familiar with the evils 
of the present law, and most affected by them, are the 
proper source whence must originate true reform, and 
believing that resolutions and recommendations from 
county judges and superintendents wil] have great 
weight with the legislature, at the suggestion of Hon. 
O. H. Couper, a convention was held at Waco, January 
18 and 19, 1889, to discuss needed reform. This meeting 
was called by Jno. C. Lattimore in behalf of the state 
superintendents’ association, and was one of the most 
important ever held in Texas. 





TuE following advertisements, taken from a recent 
issue of Zhe London ‘Jimes, illustrate some curious 
phases of English life : 

Unruly girl.— Wanted, a high-class school, where the 
rod is used. Address R. B., May’s Advertising Offices, 
162 Piccadilly. 

Intemperance.—Ladies suffering from the effects of 
intemperance, or from the excessive use of drugs, ar¢ 
received at St. Raphael’s, Woodside, Croydon. Two hut 
dred patients have been under treatment. For admis 
sion apply to the secretary. 





art and industrial education, and to form an association 


Domesticated Lady, middle-aged, requires engas® 
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ment as matron in school, worker in home, lady help, 
or any position of usefulness. Salary moderate. H., 
Newark House, Hempsted, Gloucester. 





Ir is the opinion of Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, that 
no school work should be called manual training that 
does not make manual skill a direct end. 


Mr. GEORGE W. WILLIAMs, the Negro historian, has 
recently returned from Europe, laden with the fruits of 
a long search through the libraries of the Old World for 
matter pertaining to Toussaint L’Ouverture. 





TEACHERS who wish to know what the school laws of 
other countries are should write to Col. Dawson, Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C. If he is not 
able to give the requested information he will tell where 
it can be obtained. It would encumber our columns too 
much to publish school laws of foreign nations, and, if 
we had the space, we doubt whether such information 
would be of much value to American teachers. The 
environments of the English, German, and French are 
quite different from ours. 

THE selection of Cortland as the place of the next 
meeting of the school commissioners, was not a wise one. 
It should have been at Albany. 

ALL ages have had theirschool-houses, and the great 
men have been those who never played truant, nor 
shirked, but who loved the school-house, whether it was 
by the Nile under Rameses, or Athens under Pericles, 
or at Oxford, under Elizabeth or Victoria. —SWwIna. 





PROFESSOR ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, of Columbia Col- 
lege has resigned his chair of philosophy, ethics, and 
psychology, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has been 
clected professor in that department. 





It is proposed to call the woman's annex to Columbia 
College, ‘‘ Barnard College.” 


THE Public Education Society of this city has pre- 
sented a memorial to the board of education, suggesting 
important changes in the management of our city 
schools. Thisdocument is astrong one. We shall refer 
at length to it next week. 

THE paper of Assistant Superintendent Calkins, which 
we publish this week, is one of remarkable strength and 
value. It will be highly appreciated by our readers. 
Principal Kenyon’s practical applications cannot fail to 
interest thousands of teachers who are saying, ‘‘ How 
can this thing be done?” If her paper is not “ prac- 
tical” we don’t know what practical is. 





THE following gentlemen have agreed to speak or read 
papers at the coming meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Washington, March 6, 7, 
and 8: Dr. Atherton, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Hon. T. W. Balliet, Col. T. W. Bean, Prof. J. P. Brown, 
Hon. H. W. Compton, Hon. L. W. Day, Hon. J. H. 
Dickinson, Hon. 8. T. Dutton, Hon. C. C. Davidson, 
Miss Amelia C. Fruchte, Prof. John 8. Ford, Hon. J. M. 
Greenwood, Dr. Jerome Allen; Hon. W. F. Garrett, 
Prof. W. M. Giffin, Dr. W. T. Harris, Hon. George 
Howland, President Wm. DeWitt Hyde, Dr. E. E. Hig- 
bee, Hon. Henry Houck, Dep. U. 8S. Com. Holcombe, 
Hon. John Hancock, Prof. W. A. Jackman, Hon. H. S. 
Jones, Hon. D. L. Kiehle, Hon. A. G. Lane, Hon. 
George L. Littlefield, Dr. James MacAlister, Hon. E. P. 
Moses, Dr. Newell, Col. Francis W. Parker, Hon. W. H. 
Payne, Prof. 8. 8S. Parr, Hon. M. B. Powell. Hon. James 
A. Page, Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of Education 
Dominion of Canada, Dr. E. P. Seaver, Dr. Schaffer, 
Hon. Howard Sandison, Hon. Henry Sabin, Hon. 
Thomas Tash, Hon. E. E. White, Prof. C. M. Wood- 
ward. 

Supt. L. C. Foster, Ithaca, N. Y., writes: ‘“‘ Having 
taken the ScHooL JouRNAL for several years, I am 
pleased to say that I consider it to be one of the best 
school papers published. Every number contains much 
that is helpful to earnest, thoughtful, and progressive 
teachers. The new plan of giving monthly supplements, 
containing the best thoughts of some of our foremost 
educational writers on topics of practical use to teachers, 
adds greatly to the value cf the JourNaL. I sincerely 
trust that the venture may prove as remunerative to the 
publishers, as it will be serviceable to your large circle of 
readers.” 





ALEX. E. FRYE. 


Alex. E. Frye, whose portrait we present to our read- 
ers this week, isa native of Maine, of English-Scotch 
descent, and comes of a long line of hardy navigators. 
For three years and a half he was principal of the 
Quincy school, Quincy, Mass. ; and after teaching a few 
months in Boston, was elected training teacher in the 
Cook county (Ill.), normal school, a position he held for 
nearly four years. During the past five years, Mr. Frye 
has been connected with nearly every prominent sum- 
mer school in this country. He has held the department 
of geography in the following :— 

1883 :—Martha’s Vineyard. 

1884 :—Southern Chautauqua, Tenn. 

1885 :—Lake Bluffs, Ill. ; Round Lake, N. Y. ; Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. (engagement broken by illness). 

1886 :—Round Lake, N. Y. 

1887 :—Saratoga, N. Y. ; Round Lake, N. Y. 

1888 :—Morehead City, N. C.; Fort Worth, Texas; 
Niantic, Conn. ; Saratoga, N. Y. 

His summer school engagements for 1889, are as 
follows: Virginia summer school ; Steubenville, Ohio: 
Edinboro’, Penn. ; Glens Falls, N. Y. During the past 
six months, Mr. Frye has traveled 13,000 miles, and 
delivered 154 institute lectures, a record perhaps un- 
equaled on the institute platform. 

His best known works are *‘ Geography Teaching with 
Sand Modeling,” which in eight months has reached 
the fifth edition ; and a ser‘es of six ‘‘ Relief Maps of the 
Continents,” upon which he spent more than a year 
perfecting the models. Besides writing this book, con- 
tributing articles to educational journals, modeling the 
series of raised maps, and delivering so many lectures, 
during the past two years, Mr. Frye has been taking the 
full law course in Harvard University, with no thought 
of practicing, but as a means of culture. He was 
twenty-nine years of age the second of last November, if 
the family records can be trusted. 

Two years ago the SCHOOL JOURNAL said : “ Mr. Frye is 
probably the most progressive teacher of geography in 
thecountry.” This opinion has been endorsed by the New 
England Journal of Education, which said : *‘ By his 
institute lectures, writings, and summer school courses 
of instruction, he (Mr. Frye) has become the recognized 
leader in teaching geography by sand modeling.” The 
Educational News said : ‘‘ Teachers who have listened to 
Mr. Frye as an instructor at institutes will need no sug- 
gestion in regard to his work. He is to-day the recog- 
nized leader in teaching geography. More recently the 
Pennsylvania School Journal said: *‘ Mr. Frye is per- 
haps the best theoretical and practical teacher of geogra- 
phy in the country. We have heard him before insti- 
tutes in Pennsylvania, und have greatly enjoyed his 
work. We heartily wish that he could be heard from 
every institute platform in the state.” If those testimo- 
nials are not sufficient we do not know what endorse- 
ments would be satisfactory. Weare glad to say that 
Mr. Frye is in hearty sympathy with advanced methods. 
He hates grind and cram, he knows good teaching when 
he sees it, and at once it takes his affections, but he just 
as earnestly hates sham and show. Mr. Frye is no lover 
of gloss and veneer, but is in hearty sympathy with the 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The program of the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Washington, March 6, 7, and 8, is 
nearly ready for the printer. It is full and strong. 
Among the subjects for papers and discussion are the 
following : “‘ The School Principal,” ‘‘ The Qualifications 
of Principals,” ‘‘ The Work of the City Superintendent,’ 
“The High School and the Community,” “The State 
and the Higher Education,” ‘‘ The Canadian System of 
Schools,” ‘‘ Education in the South,” “The Training of 
Teachers,” (a) In State Normal Schools, (b) In City Train- 
ing and Practice Schools, (c) In State Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, (d) In County Institutes, ‘‘ Examinations,” (a) of 
Teachers, (6) For Promotion, ‘‘ Manual Training,” (a) 
Its Relation to Body and Mind, (b) The Psychology of, 
(c) To what Extent, and How can it be Introduced 
into Ungraded Country Schools? (d) Into Graded City 
Schools? (e) The Moral Influence of. It is expected that 
General Benjamin Harrison, President-elect of the 
United States, and Hon. Leland Stanford, U. 8. Senator 
from California, will appear and briefly address the 
department. 
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AN INSTANCE OF BOY GOVERNMENT. 





The boys at Lawrence Academy, Groton, have had a 
strike because of their dislike for the principal. The 
trouble began some time ago, and was not quelled until 
last week. They liked the assistant, and wanted her to 
run the school instead of the principal, and went so far 
as to hand in a petition for the principal’s resignation. 
When the present term had been in session a week, the 
twenty-five students rose one morning at the close of 
the devotional exercises and departed ; the assistant at 
once resigned, and, although the principal regularly 
rang the bell, the students did not return until they had 
won their point. They claimed that Mr. Hayward was 
incompetent. He was, however, warmly recommeded, 
and had a reputation for high moral character. The 
trustees held a meeting on Tuesday, and asked Mr. 
Hayward to resign, which he did promptly. Miss Farns- 
worth has been reinstated, and the regular exercises of 
the school were resumed as usual. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE DAY. 





“How old are you?” asked a gentleman of a Chicago 
board of trade mes enger boy. 
‘* Fifteen.” was the reply. 
** What are you going to do when you get big?” 
** What do you mean?” 
‘*T mean what business are you going into?” 
‘** I’m in business now.” 
** What business ?” 
‘“‘Speculatin’. I got an option on 15,000 May wheat 
now with Tommy Grimes.” 
** How much margin do you put up?” 
**Don’t put up any. It’s on our honor. 
pinched I'll pay.” 
**How about Tommy? Will he pay?” 
“Oh, yes. If I get into him he'll pay up all right, 
and,—there’s the bell. I must go upstairs. You beat 
me out of my ‘clip’ monkeying with me here. I was 
going to get a hair-cut this noon. Goodby.” 


If I get 
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UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL EXTENSION. 

The university and school extension aims to give 
organized and effective assistance to all who wish to 
enjoy, within the limitations of home or professional 
life, some of the benefits of the higher and university 
education. It is, though, primarily intended for 
teachers in the public schools. The work in each study 
is under the direction and supervision of some acknowl- 
edged expert,—cither a professor in a leading college or 
university, or else a prominent educator in the public 
school system. The student may, therefore, have full 
confidence in the skillfulness and wisdom of the teacher. 
Students secure a maximum of advantages at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

Every student is at liberty to select one or more sub- 
jects of study. It is earnestly advised, however, not to 
take more than two studies; and in all cases, at least 
one of the subjects chosen should be in the university 
extension, and should be pursued with a view to per- 
sonal culture, The home study of each student is 
expected to occupy, at least, from five to fifteen hours a 
week. Students studying the same subject are advised 





true, the beautiful, and the good. 
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to form themselves into classes of from three to twelve 
each—the meetings of each class being held as often as 
once a week. If possible, a tutor in the subject might 
be employed by the entire class ; or, in cases where this 
is not practicable, the most competent member of the 
class might act as chairman. In this way, the members 
of the same class will be able—by recitation, essay, dis- 
cussion of difficulties, etc.—to contribute to one another's 
improvement. 

n places where the number of students will warrant 
it, the secretaries will take pains to secure occasional 
meetings of a more general kind, and to institute courses 
of lectures, with a view to give the students opportunity 
to receive oral instruction from their professors, and to 
propose to them the difficulties encountered in their 
studies. , 

Final examinat’ons in any of the courses will be had 
for such of the students as choose to take them, on pay- 
ment of the required fee. Arrangements will be effected 
in certain subjects for occasional printed correspondence 
containing examination questions, questions and an- 
swers by sees and other matter of interest. A com- 
mittee will have charge of the correspondence in each 
particular subject. 

By arrangement with publishers, the members of the 
university and school extension may buy the books on 
its list at a liberal discount. The books will be sent by 
mail to the address of any member, on receipt of the 
cash, by any of the secretaries. Applicants may become 
members at any time in the year, and any subject of 
study may be taken up at any time. Full information, 
with circulars, can be obtained by addressing Seth T. 
Stewart, General Secretary, No. 276 McDonough street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 























TEACHING FORM. 





A lecture delivered before the Primary Teachers’ Association of 
New York City, Jan. 21, 1889. 


By Asst. Supt. N. A. CALKINS. 


As an introduction to the subject upon which you 
have invited me to speak to-day—teaching form—allow 
me to make a few statements relating to the science of 
geometry, that you may the better understand what I 
may say concerning the purpose and methods of teach- 
ing form in primary schools. 

Geometry, as a science, deals with space and with 
abstract thought. It is a creation of the mind, built up 
of abstractions. The concepts are points, lines, surface, 
and solids, all of which are space conceptions ; and these 
are studied apart from material things. The concepts 
of space constitute the subject-matter of geometry ; but 
what space is, where it begins, or where it ends, no man 
can tell. 

The names—point, line, surface, as used in geometry 
—are words applied to abstract thought, and as such can 
have no existence in the material world; hence that 
which they represent cannot be seen, felt, nor perceived 
by either of the senses. 

For illustration : A point, in geometry, has no length, 
no breadth, no thickness, or dimension. 

A line, in geometry, has no breadth, no thickness ; it 
has one dimension only—extension, or length. It is 
only an imaginary track from one point to another 
point, or “the path of a moving point,” neither of 
which, the point nor the track, can be seen, felt, or 
otherwise perceived. 

A surface, in geometry, has length and breadth, but 
it has no thickness. Although it has two dimensions it 
cannot be perceived, since it has no existence in nature ; 
for nothing can exist in nature with length and breadth 
without thickness also. 

According to the definitions used by geometers, the 
point, of no dimensions—that “airy nothing” with ‘“‘a 
local habitation and a name” only, by simply moving 
its position produces one dimension called extension ; 
and that extension, known as a line, by moving in 
space produces two dimensions, called a surface; and 
the surface, by moving in space, produces three dimen- 
sions, called a solid. 

Each and all of these terms, as used in geometry—the 
point, the line, the surface, the solid—are names of 
imaginary things which must be materialized in real 
things by tangible objects before the mind can perceive 
them. Hence, geometers, in order to give instructionin 
this abstract science, must use that which has length, 
breadth, and thickness—a material substance—to repre- 
sent his points, lines, surfaces, and solids. The smallest 
dot that can be made with pen, or pencil, or chalk, to 
represent a point, bas length and breadth and thickness. 
The finest mark that can be drawn with pen, or pencil, 
or chalk, to represent a line, has breadth and thickness, 
as well as length. If these material representatiuns are 
necessary to enable those with mature minds to compre- 
hend these terms and that of which they treat, then 
material representations must certainly be indispensable 
dor illustrating the names that indicate the shapes of the 
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different forms when we teach those whose powers of 
abstract reasoning are still undeveloped. 

Plato regarded forms as the true object of knowledge; 
but Bacon, the founer of inductive philosophy, said : 
‘* Plato lost the real fruit cf his opinion by considering 
the forms as absolutely abstracted from nature.” 

Since it is necessary that material things must be used 
to represent ideas of form to the child, it becomes 
proper to inquire what things are best suited for these 
representations. That instruction should proceed from 
the known and familiar to the unknown and unfamiliar, 
is a well-established principle in education. Familiar 
things should be taken for illustrations before using 
those that are unfamiliar. 

In giving lessons on form, shapes are to be illustrated, 
and the given forms perceived by means of their several 
characteristics. In order to determine what objects are 
suitable for these illustrations, you should inquire, 
What objects, familiar to the pupils, represent the 
given shape? If the inquiry be made as to whether 
objects of plane, or of solid forms should be used for 
particular illustrations, consider—which objects are best 
known to the pupils by means of their daily experiences. 
Are objects with square, and objects with oblong shapes 
more familiar to children? Or are objects having the 
shapes of cubes and of prisms more familiar to them? 
If it be found that cubes and prisms are shapes less fre- 
quently seen in common objects, than the shapes of 
squares and oblongs, and that children are most familiar 
with objects resembling the plane shapes, then instruc- 
tion may begin with plane forms, and with objects most 
nearly representing plane forms. 

While general conceptions of form naturally are 
gained first from the most familiar objects, and while it 
is proper to use such objects for greater accuracy in 
distinguishing forms, subsequent illustrations of the 
shapes should proceed with objects that are less familiar, 
and the pupils should be led to see plane forms in the 
faces of solids. This plan will adapt the instruction to 
the needs of children in all their varied conditions of 
development. 

The study of geometry demands the exercise of the 
highest powers of mind to comprehend its truths. The 
activity of these powers, as required in the study of 
geometry, is called reasoning. 

When the attention of a child is directed to a new 
thing he inquires, What is it? He is satisfied when told 
what it is; but the philosopher asks another question, 
How is it so? He is not satisfied with the what, he 
wants to know also the how. That power of the mind 
which furnishes the answer to the question, How is it ? 
is called reason. 

The child’s first steps toward reasoning consist in 
making simple deductions or inferences from palpable 
facts by the comparison of two objects, one or both of 
which are present. This concrete form of reasoning is 
used by children from five to twelve years of age. But 
reasoning in a higher form, that in which the mind 
deals with the relations of facts established by observa- 
tion and experience, and also with the relations of 
abstract ideas, rarely begins to develop before the child 
attains his twelfth or fourteenth year. And then several 
years must be devoted to the exercise of this power 
before the mind can clearly comprehend that which 
requires purely abstract r asoning to make it known. 
Before the child can deal with abstractions pertaining to 
magnitude in space, he must know something of the 
forms that the common objects around him have. This 
concrete knowledge of things and of their shapes must 
come to him through his perceptions gained by seeing 
and feeling objects. 

The inability of children to comprehend abstract 
thoughts may be observed in many ways. 

When you say to a child, “‘ You must be good,” he 
knows what you mean, because the idea of good has 
become intimately associated with something that he 
has perceived in conduct and actions. But when you 
ask him what goodness means, he does not know, for he 
cannot abstract the idea of goodness from good acts. 

From much experience in the observation of things, 
by distinguishing, comparing, and judging of likeness 
and difference in them, the simple steps are gradually 
taken that lead subsequently to the development of the 
power of reasoning upon abstract ideas. The inductive 
process is suited to the elementary stage in the develop- 
ment of reason. Deductive processes lead to higher 
powers of reason. Geometry is chiefly a deductive 
science. It leads to the consideration of simple, self- 
evident principles in new combinations, and arrives at 
fresh results by processes of deduction. In these opera- 
tions the mind exercises the powers of reason upon 
abstract subjects: na ‘ 








When the child compares several objects, each of 
which represents the square shape, he observes and 
learns that all square shapes have characteristic resem- 
blances in their angles, and in their sides. When he 
compares several oblong shapes he observes and learns 
that all oblongs have characteristic resemblances in their 
angles and in their sides ; and he also observes that these 
two forms—the square and the oblong—have character- 
istic differences in their sides. These observations, com- 
parisons and conclusions prepare the mind, ultimately, 
for considering higher relations of that which pertains 
to those things. It is by such observations, comparisons 
and conclusions that children should learn forms. 

Geometry deals with abstract thought relative to 
space, rather than with things. It deals with position, 
extension, dimension. Its purpose is to measure exten- 
sion and magnitude by indirect means which can not be 
measured by direct means. To accomplish these ends 
the mind must have reached that stage of development 
where the reason can deal with abstract thoughts apart 
from material things. 


Let us now consider what that is which should consti- 
tute a part of the instruction in prmary schools, and 
which must not be confounded with geometry—it is 
called form. Lessons on form deal with the shapes of 
things—with something that can be seen and felt ; with 
that which can be perceived in tangible objects by means 
of two senses ;—that which can be observed by one 
sense, and confirmed by another sense. True processes 
of teaching form lead the pupils to observe, to compare, 
to distinguish likeness and difference, in the objects ob- 
served, and to become familiar with the chief character- 
istics of these objects by seeing and handling, and draw- 
ing, and making their shapes in different materials. 
Form deals chiefly with shapes of material things. 
Geometry deals chiefly with magnitudes of immaterial 
things. 

The purpose of giving lessons on form in the primary 
school, is to train children in habits of accurate observa- 
tion through the senses of sight and touch: and to 
develop accurate conceptions of the common shapes in 
nature. 


The chief purpose in primary education is to train the 
powers of the mind to come in contact with whatever 
should be learned, that the pupils may readily acquire 
facts through their organs of perception. 


If I have clearly stated the purpose and character of 
geometry, and that with which it deals, and the condi- 
tions under which it may be taught, then it must be 
apparent to you that the abstract concepts of geometry 
do not constitute a proper subject for instruction in 
primary schools, either in the subject-matter of its 
lessons, or in the manner of teaching it. 

If I have clearly stated the purpose of lessons on form, 
and that with which these lessons deal—shapes—and the 
conditions under which this subject may be taught, then 
it must be apparent to you that form is a proper subject 
for instruction in primary schools, both in its subject- 
matter, and with concrete methods of teaching it. 

Therefore, in view of the foregoing statements it fol- 
lows, that the subject of form must not be confounded 
with that of geometry ; also, that the methods of teaching 
form must not be confounded with the manner of teach- 
ing geometry. 

We are now prepared to understand how to use ob- 
jects for teaching form in primary schools, so as to 
develop a knowledge of definite shapes, and train the 
pupils in habits of accurate observation. 

The general order of procedure may be essentially as 
follows : 

First.—Use tangible objects that most clearly repre- 
sent the shape to be taught; then use other objects in 
which the given shape may be seen. 

The pupils should not only be required to perceive 
shapes by sight, but they should be trained through the 
test sense of touch to know the reality of that which is 
seen in form lessons. 

Teachers should not make the mistake of believing 
that children understand what is meant by a given 
shape because they can describe the form that represents 
it. 

The principal senses to be used in learning forms are 
sight and touch. Without a proper use of both of these 
senses, on the part of the pupils, there can be no certain 
and definite knowledge of shapes acquired. Through 
the sense of hearing, the names of forms may be learned, 
but these names can convey no knowledge of shapes 
not previously learned through sight and touch. 

Since flat objects resembling the regular plane forms 
are more common and familiar tochildren than are t! 
regular solids, as cubes, prisms, cylinder, etc., the i” 
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2. Continuation of the study of roots, prefixes, and’ 


suffixes ; also of compound words. 

3. Abstracts of lessons in geography and history, and 
of supplementary reading. 

4, Letter writing continued, including business letters, 
notes of invitation, telegrams, etc. 

5. A careful study of poems and of such works of art 
as may be practicable; these studies to be followed by 
oral and written exercises in preparation for composi 
tion work, 

—Mass. State Association. 





Notre —The figures do not indicate necessarily the order in 
which the subjects should be studied. 





THE TEETH. 
1, GENERAL CHARACTER. (8.) Pulp. 
2. PURPOSES. 4. SETs. 
3. STRUCTURE. (a.) Temporary. 
(a.) Parts. (b.) Permanent. 
(L.) Crown. 5. PRESERVATION. 
(2.) Roots. (a.) Necessity of cleaning. 
(3.) Neck. (b.) Method of cleaning. 
(b.) Composition. (c.) Causes of fracture. 
(1.) Dentiue. (d.) Treatment of cavity. 
(2.) Enamel. 





FOOD. 
1. DEFINITION. (3.) Sugays. 
2. PURPOSEs. 5. DRINK. 
3. SOURCES. (a.) Water. 
4. CLASSES. (b.) Other bever ages. 
(a.) Mineral. (1.) Tea. 
‘(b.) Organic. (2.) Coffee. 
(1.) Albuminoids. (3.) Alcoholic drinks. 
(a.) Albumen. 6. COOKING. 
(b.) Fibrine. 7. HYGIENE. 
(c.) Caseine. Mary F. More. 
(2.) Fats. 
+ 





THE READING CLASSES. 





By M. Warson. 


Most schools will have fifty pupils. Ifa class in read- 
ing have but fifteen members, an! thirty minutes are 
spent in reading, that is but two minutes for each pupil. 
But from this must be subtracted the time given to 
preparation, explanation, etc., so that if a pupil gets one 
minute per day to read himself, he will do well! So 
that there is no greater problem than this for the practi- 
cal teacher to solve: How to get individual practice in 
reading aloud for each pupil. 

1. Let the teacher ask each pupil to read aloud at 
home, and report the number of minutes so spent, and 
let an account be kept of this. There will be much of 
this done if it is made into a business. The music 
teacher demands hours of home practice on the piano, 
and gets it. The teacher can follow this plan ; and he 
can tell by the skill of the pupil whether he has done 
the assigned work. In one instance the pupils formed a 
club, and met to read. 

2. Economize time tothe utmost. There is much time 
wasted in the class by “ puttering,’”’ as the Yankee 
women say. For example, the bell strikes, the class 
marches to its place, a wave of the hand, and all sit. 
Now, without a moment's delay the teacher says: 
‘Henry, begin.” Henry reads until the teacher arrests 
him with, ‘‘ John, the same.” Then, ‘‘ Mary, 5th verse,” 
etc. Thus he drives the class forward in a business 
way. 

8. The time should be spent in first, testing; and 
second, exemplifying. Now as to the testing. 

John is called to read the fourth verse. He stumbles, 
miscalls, etc. ‘‘ You have not studied the lesson 
enough. Mary.” Mary reads a few lines. ‘‘ That is 
is enough. Henry, 5th verse.” Henry miscalls, hesitates. 
‘Be seated. Warren, try.” 

Finally, concluding that more study is needed, he 

ys, ‘‘This will be studied over again.” Then he 
charges upon them to read aloud at home, for silent 
reading at the seat will not fit one to read aloud. If 
time warrants, the teacher turns the elass to some 
other reading lesson they: are familiar with. 

Now as to the exemplifying. This means that-they, 
are shown how to read with due emphasis, loudness, 
and inflection. The teacher must be ready with exam- 
ples. -He is active, alert, stirring up the. class into 
earnestness. 

Here is a sentence, “I wani- you at four o'clock, 
Mary.” . Mary tries. ‘No, emphasis wrong. .. Henry.” 

sary tries, . “ That is better, Harriet.” Harriet. tries. 


“That is very good. Now, Mary, again,” Mary tries. 
** Better, much better.” 

Here is another sentence, ‘‘ He shouted quick, quick ; 
bring my gun. Thomas.” Thomas tries. ‘No, no, 
Thomas, that is not the way ; why, he is excited ; he is 
not going to sleep.” 

This gives a glimpse of the teacher at work. 
work to teach reading well. 

Caution. It is not the place in the reading class to 
have desultory talk about everything that can be gath- 
ered by a sharp and wide rake. In a class lately the 
word “ Florida” was reached, and a conversation like 
this occurred : 

‘* Where is Florida? What growsthere? What sick- 
ness has raged there? How many died? What is the 
yellow fever? Who discovered Florida? What of the 
Indians?” etc., etc. 

Now this sort of thing does not pertain to reading 
especially. It is ‘“‘ general information” that is aimed 
at, a very good thing, by the way. The pupil should 
know what he reads, it is true, but one question on 
** Florida” would have been enough. 


~ 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

The ‘‘ Third Reader Class ” is one that needs especial 
care. The pupils cannot study formal grammar with 
any profit ; there must be much oral teaching in respect 
to the use of words. 

1. Give the pupils all the contracted words the teacher 
can think of, and let them write them in a column and 
the word or words they represent in another. For ex- 
ample : 


wal hes means Iam. 

** Don’t” . do not. 
**O’er” over. 

* Ne’er” * never. 
“Tve” “ I have. 


There are twenty-five such contractions in use. 

2. Give the pupils a list of words that may be repre- 
sented by contractions, and let the pupils write in an- 
other column the contractions. 

For example :-- 

could not, 
would not, 
does not, 
can not. 

Let them put the sign of contraction (’) in its proper 
place. 

8. Give a list of words and let the pupils form deriva- 
tives and give examples in sentences. 

Mercy, merciful, merciless ; hope, hopeful, hopeless ; 
&c. ; care, careful, careless ; pain, painful, painless. 

4, Give them words and let them place synonyms op- 
posite. 

Cause, motive, reason, &c. ; bad, wicked, evil, &c. 





A FEW COMMON SENSE QUESTIONS. 


ABOUT YOUR STATE. 


1. When was the first railroad built in your state? 
State its name and what towns it connected ? 

2. Name the principal railroads now built in your 
state. Which one is the most important? 

8. What canals are there in your state. When were 
they built? 

4, What industry in your state brings in the most 
money. Name the other principal industries. 

5. Name five principal cities in the order of their size. 
State some fact concerning each. 

6. What navigable waters are there in or bordering on 
your state? 

7. What minerals, valuable building stones, or metals 
does your state produce. State their names and where 
they are found? 

8. Give the total value of all the (1) agricultural, (2) 
manufacturing, and (3) mineral productions of your 
state. . 

9. Give the names of. your governor, congressmen, 
superintendent of public instruction, and five other dis 
tinguished citizens. 

Po Whit educational papers are published in your 

_.Give their names, ; 

as “Meme the most distinguished atuans who are now 
or were formerly resident in yout tate, What books 
have they written? 

12, State how the money is raised to support the free 
school system of your state, (a) county, (b) city. 

18. What is the average monthly salary paid to com- 
mon school teachers ? 





14. What is the total amount selend by taxation} to 
support the free schools of your state ? 

15. Name your leading colleges. How are they sup- 
ported ? 

16. In what. manner do your teachers get the profes- 
sional part of their education ? 

17. How old is tne oldest teacher you know? How old 
is the youngest ? 

18. In what way is your state encouraging the profes- 
sion of teaching as a permanent business? 





BOTANICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


A good way to test the observing powers of your pupils 
is to give them work which calls for comparison, and 
there is no subject which affords a better opportunity 
for this line of work, than does the study of botany. Let 
the first steps be easy, the differences very great—and the 
children will be pleased because they can tell you so 
much. For example, begin with the eJm and popiar. 
They will say the elm has a very short stem, the poplar a 
very long one. The elm leaf is rough to the touch, the 
poplar is smooth and glossy, etc. Next introduce speci- 
mens in which the difference is not quite so great, as the 
appleand the plum. Later name specimens which require 
very close observation as the three kinds of maple and 
their resvective fruits. 

You will say, a child can readily tell the white or silver 
maple from the red and sugar maple, and so he can, by 
the silvery under-surface of the leaf. But, are not the 
three kivds of the same general form? The child should 
carefully note the veining, lobes, margins, sinuses, color, 
etc., and state the differences and resemblances. Let us 
briefly look at the fruits. The fruit of the white maple is 
larger than the fruit of the other two kinds of maple. 
When the fruit drops from the trees, it separates into two 
parts. Thefruit of the sugar maple is smaller than that 
of the white, and the wings are nearer together, and do 
not diverge from each other asin the white. The fruit of 
the red maple is smaller than that of either of the other 
maples. M. F. M. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Nearly all the horse-car employes in New York and Brooklyn 
struck. |About how long have horse-cars been in use in cities? 
Tell what you know about cable, electric, and elevated roads, 
What city depends upon underground railroads? What advan- 
tages have they over ele vated roads ?) 

The emperor of China has prohibited further work on the 
Tientsin railway. A t.re recently occurred in the imperial palace, 
and the astrologers made him believe that it was a forerunner of 
more evils that would come with Western science. [Why do 
Chinese have such a dread of foreign influence? How far back 
do Chinese hi torical records extend? Who was the great relig- 
ious teacher of the Chinese ?)} 


General Boulanger was elected deputy in the de artment of the 
Seine by a plurality of 81,550. [Tell how the Chamber of Deputies 
is constituted, and what are its powers and duties? What is the 
meaning of this large majority of Gen. Boulanger? How did 
American example stimulate the growth of republicanism in 
France 7) 

Mr. Stanhope predicts fi rce wars in Europe before long. [What 
wars have taken place in the last twenty yeais? What did Frunce 
lose by the war with Germany? What famous commander'in 
that war was denounced asa raitor, and died in exile?) 





The Senate finance committee agreed to report an appropria- 
tion of $200,000 for expenses at the Washington centennial cele- 
bration. [When was Washington first inaugurated, and where ? 
When was the constitution of the United States adopted? Why 
was it necessary to adopt this constitution? How many kinds of 
colonia governments were there before the Revolution? What 
were the causes of that war? Name the presid »nts in order, and 
t. e number of years served by each.) 

The Parnell commission continued its work. {For what purpose 
was this commission created ? What work has Mr. Parnell 
attempted to accomplish for [reland? Who are his associates in 
that work 7?) 

A bill has been introduced in the New York assembly that candi- 
dates for public office be compelled to file an itemized account of 
their election expenses with the secretary of state. [What good 
purpose is such a bill intended to accomplish ?)} 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


Sir John McDonald in spite of his years, continues in excellent 
health. [What is his political influence in Canada? Of how many 
provinces is the Dominion composed,and what is its size compared 
with the United States? What is meant -by “commercial 
union” ?} 

Babu Asutosh Mookerjee, one of the most eminent scholars in 
Bengal, has been made a foreign member of the Mathematica) 
Society of Edinburgh. [Where is Bengal? By what nation is 
India governed? For what were the ancient Hin: oos noted 7) 

Cuthbert Southey, son of Robert Southey, died recently. |Name 
some. of Southey’s works. Who were known as the “ Lake 
Poets”? From what misfortune did Southey suffer ie his: old 
age?) 

Miss Mary Brown is presently going to Iceland to interest pub- 
lic men and scholars there in fhe subject of Leif Erikson. [What 
portions of North America is jt claimed he visited, and when? 
What is the climate of Iceland? By whom was it settled 7) 


Scrofula sores, swellings in the neck and all impurities, are 





cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
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ARKANSAS. 


zd. B. Rightsoll, superintendent Little Rock, Ark., schools, 
reports that they have about three thousand pupils in daily 
attendance, and that the citizens take much pride in public 
schools. 

DAKOTA. 

The first meeting of the Brown County Teachers’ Association, 
W. W. Shaffer, of Columbia, president, was held in the court 
house, Aberdeen, Jan. 5. 

The morning session was spent in the transaction of business 
and the discussion of some of the school laws. Mr. Adams, prin- 
cipal of the Groton public school, had a very interesting paper on 
the teaching of history and geography. One of the many good 
things he said was—‘In teaching geography, pay attention to 
the history ; and m teaching history, ever keep the map before 
the pupil.” 

Supt. Macleod Warner gave a very interesting paper on “‘ Edu- 
cation in General.” 

A Solo, The Little Fisher Maiden, by Miss Carrie Ashley, was 
excellently rendered. W. W. Shaffer, president. had a paper on 
“Parents of Education.’”’ A discussion followed on the advisa- 
bility of obeying the educational board, concerning the use of 
the Grade System, to the letter of the law. It was decided to 
adopt the system, but to use it at our discretion. 

A TEACHER. 

The North Dakota Educational Association, was held at James- 
town Dec. 27 and 28. Prof. Clemmer, of Grand Forks, read a 
paper: * Morals in Public Schools,” which was followed by a long 
discussion. Papers were also read by Supts. Smith, of Fargo, 
Denny, of Jamestown, Wood, of Grafton, and Kennedy, of 
Traill county. Officers elected: President, Judge Mitchell, Fargo; 
first vice-president, Prof. Steele, of Mandan; second vice-presi- 
dent, Supt. House, of Richmond county; secretary, O. P. Rider, 
La Moure; treasurer, A. L. Wood, of Grafton; executive com- 
mittee, Profs. Scheriey, of Grand Forks: Denny, of Jamestown, 
and Mrs. B. M. Spurr, of Valley City. 


LOUISIANA. 

As evidence of the great interest which is being manifested in 
the cause of education in Louisiana at present, I extract the fol- 
lowing passages from an editorial in a recent issue of one of our 
leading newspapers: “ The need for the professional training of 
teachers is a subject that at present engrosses the minds of the 
friends of education in all sections of our country. The deplora- 
ble condition of many schools arises from the lack of apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the teacher, to be successful, must have 
received a professional training. In every other profession the 
need of special professional training is acknowledged a necessary 
requisite for success. The physician must of course attend his 
medical school, the lawyer his law school, and the minister his 
theological seminary, before they are deemed properly equipped 
for the work betore them—and not until they have made this 
careful preparation would we be willing to trust to their guid- 
ance, and acknowledge the superiority of their judgment in their 
respective spheres. Now, is not teaching a profession as well as 
those just enumerated? And yet, do the majority of teachers 
make any special preparation for their avocation? We will goa 
step further; do we, as a people, exact it of them? No. Our 
school boards should see to it that both men and women be fitted 
to teach before they are permitted to enter upon their duties. It 
is a matter of pride and gratification to note that a growing sen- 
timent in favor of this idea is evinced by the friends of education 
in ovr grand old Louisiana ; this shone forth first three years ago 
in the establishment of a state normal school at Natchitoches, a 
school purposely created for the training of teachers.” 0. E. 

MISSOURI. 

The Cape Girardeau Normal, under Pres. Norton, is in better 
working order, and has a larger attendance than at any previous 
time in its history. 

Music has been introduced into all the grades of the Hannibal 
public school. 

Prof. M. M. Fisher, of the Missouri University, is away for a 
year’s residence in Europe. His special object is to become 
acquainted with the antiquities of the Romans. Prof. Fisher goes 
with the permission and by the authority of the curators. 

Prof. J. M. Greenwood, superintendent of Kansas City schools, 
1s engaged in writing a history of American mathematicians, and 
the publishers of works bearing on arithmetic. He has one book 
written by Whittier Perkins in1783. It was the third one issued 
in this country. 

Supt. L. J. Hall is having great success in his work at Mont- 
gomery City, this being his first year. Osceola has just completed 
a fine new eight-room school building. Prin. A. W. Duff is meet- 
ing with great success in his efforts to build up a good school 
there. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


John B. Calkin, M. A., is principal of the Provincial Normal 
School at Truro. The school is first class in every respect. 


. NEVADA. 


The Eureka Sentinel says: “Supt. Will S. Monroe, the gentle- 
man who is to take charge of our public schools, arrived here 
from the East January 5. He was pleasantly received by the 
school trustees and those of our citizens who have had the pleas- 
ure of meeting bim.” 

Miss Gertrude. Edmund, of Bath, N. Y., has’ been elected 


: assistant principal .of the Eureka high school at asslary of $900 


per.year, For several years past Miss Edmund has been assistant 
principal of the high school at Decorah, Iowa, where she was 
eminently successful. 

The state board of education provides a uniform system of text- 


; bpeke, which are used throughout the state. 


NEW JERSEY.” 


James R. Carson is ‘president of “the board of. education in 
Camden. The Bergen county institute was opened by Supt. 
Terhune. Hon. Henry Houck, state superintendent of Pennsyl- 


vania, made an address on “School Management.” He said: “T 
have a high respect for the country school teachers ; they are not 
cumbered by so much machinery as the city teachers.” Supt. 
Gregory, of Trenton, said: “We want more general culture 
among our teachers. Supt. Brace, of Camden county, spoke 
briefly on “‘Grading the Country School.” ‘“‘ How to teach Nat- 
ural History,” by Miss Dennis. “ Literature,” by Will 8. Monroe. 
He said more time should be devoted to American literature. 
Prof. Seward, of East Orange, gave a talk on the Tonic Sol-fa 
system. Carrie E. McGuire gave some lessons in elocution. Miss 
Habberton, instructor of drawing in the public schools of Eliza- 
beth, said: “Drawing we must regard as the basis of all techni- 
cal training.” “ Methods of Teaching Arithmetic,” by Hon. C. 
Jacobs, city superintendent of New Brunswick. He said we 
ought especially to go into the practical, and establish reasoning 
processes. State Supt. Fuller addressed the teachers, and then 
they were dismissed to examine work done by pupils throughout 
the county. Supt. Terhune is to be congratulated on the display 
of work. 
NEW YORK. 

The winter session of the teachers’ association was held at Mum- 
ford, N. Y., January 11 and 12, 1889, N. Lee, president, Franc H. 
Barnes, secretary. The following program was carried out: 
* Lesson in Clay,” Louise E. Allen, Brockport; “‘ Lesson in Writ- 
ing,” Prin. H. R. Glidden, Charlotte ; Discussion : “* Poor Writing, 
Cause and Remedy,” led by Prin. F. H. Brown, Scottsville; 
“ Language,” Dr. C. D. McLean ; ‘* Methods of Instruction,” Prin. 
John W. Ball, Clifton; “Our Public Schools,’ Prin. Chauncey 
Brainard, Chili ; “* Mistakes in Teaching,”” Commissioner Smith. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The teachers’ local reunion met at Houtzdale, February 
1 and 2, 1889. The following program was carried out: Lecture, 
“Old Times and New,” Hon. Henry Houck; “ How to make 
Reading Interesting,” G.8. Woomer; “‘Map Drawing as a Means 
of Teaching Geography,” Miss 8. E. Wieland, Miss Clara Corbin, 
Benjamin Chase, and Milton Spenser; “Every Day” (essay), 
Miles B, Moore ; “How to make a School-room Attractive,” E. 
C. Davis ; Debate: “ Resolved, That Education should be made 
Compulsory ;” affirmative, W. 8. Bloom; negative, H. A. Albert. 
*“School-room Courtesy,” Joseph L. Bailey; “‘The Pupil’s Moral 
Life,” A. 8S. Brooks; “The Pedagogue” (poem), Wm. Scott; 
“The Teacher’s Social Life,” Miss Mattie Collins; “School 
Devices,” L. E. Bailey; ‘“‘ Teaching Pupils How to Study,” E. J. 
Duffy ; “Should We Teach Mental Arithmetic in"Our Public 
Schools?” Kate M. Mitchell. 


TEXAS, 

Nearly all our teachers feel in the very atmosphere the demand 
that they should study the science and art of teaching. They 
have taken up teaching to study and magnify it. The primary 
teachers in the white schools will have one lesson a month in psy- 
choiogy. Our colored teachers wiil aiso recite a lesson and discuss 
it once a month. The JouRNAL is the means of much encourage- 
ment and strength to us. The white teachers will hold an institute 
Feburary 16, and the following is the program: 


PRIMARY SECTION. 
1. “ Abstract Work in Primary Grades,” Miss 8. E. Allen. 2. 
“* Pnysical Habits of Small Children,” Miss Jessie Dunlop. 


INTERMEDIATE SECTION. 
1. “Correcting Compositions,”” Miss Mary T. Kleiber. 2. “* His- 
tory in the Public Schools,” Mr. 8. D. Magers. 


GENERAL DIVISION. 

“The Slow Pupil,” Mr. T. J. Patillo. Discussion to be led by 
Misses Johnelle Bryan and Emma F. Brogan. 

At the regular monthly institute of the colored teachers of the 

public schools, the questions discussed were “What is Good 
Order ; How may it be Secured and Maintained ?” and “ The Cul- 
ture of the Feelings.” After the adjournment of the institute, 
the teachers took initiatory steps for organizing a professional 
reading circle, and the following teachers were appointed on 
organization: A. 8. Green, W. E. Hightower, 8. C. Collins, Lucy 
E. Davis, and Nettie V. Fairchild. 
Houston. W. 8. SUTTON. 
UTAH. 
Some of the finest schools in Utah are found in Weber county. 
There is a county teachers’ association, and much interest is taken 
in the meetings, At the meeting held Febr ary 9, Prof. T. B. 
Lewis, 0° Ogden, delivered a lecture on “‘ Free Schorls and Com- 
pulsory Education.” Edward H. Anderson is superintendent of 
district schools in Weber county, and the 'ast report shows an 
enrollment of 1,134, and an average attendance of 981. 


VERMONT. 


The Randolph Normal Schoo! has a serious hazing case on hand. 
A student was taken from his room in a half-clothed condition, a 
sack drawn over his head, and locked for hours mn a tomb. A 
little vigorous work on the part of the faculty is needed. They 
will probably investigate and drop the matter. 

By a recent decision of the state superintendent, town superin- 
tendents hold office until July, and can grant certificates up to 
that time. This gives time for the officers required by the new 
law to get ready for work. 

Reports from the winter district schools now closing are very 
gratifying. In nearly all cases great improvement is acknowl- 
edged. A better class of teachers have been hired, and the pupils 
have shown a disposition to do better work. This is gratifying to 
all true friends of education. 

Miss Ada Walker, a highly respected and excellent teacher in the. 
graded schools at Springfield, committed suicide by drowning 
January 15. Insubordination in school was the indirect cause. 

Hon. Luke P., Poland, just before his death, endowed a scholar- 
ship in the U. V. M. to be known as the Westford scholarship for 
the benefit of students from their native town. 

‘The Vermont Methodist Seminary has a new departure. It has 
purchased a woodlot and some of the students are engaged in 
cutting off the wood. Is this manual! training ? 

University of Vermont has 141 students in: the academical 
department, 182 in the medical department, and in winter course 
for farmers 145. There are 32 professors in the several depart- 
ments. The prospect for the university was never so good as 
now. 


Perkinsville, B. H. ALLBER, 








WISCONSIN. 

The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association has taken steps to secure 
the enactment of a jaw for the establishment and maintenance by 
the state of a school for feeble-minded children. President Albee, 
of the Oshkosh Normal School, was elected delegate of the associ- 
ation to the next meeting of the National Association. A com- 
mittee was appointed by the association to secure the enactment 
of laws prohibiting the public exposure of pictures demoralizing, 
or criminal in their tendencies. 

The drift of public opinion in Milwaukee is towards shortening 
the number of school hours per day. 

The following received unlimited state certificates at the 
December examination: H. B. Lathe, Hazel Green; J. P. Logue, 
Richland Center; C. E. Patzer, Watertown ; F. W. Barker, Gales- 
ville; W. L. Morrison, Florence. 

There are seventy county superintendents in the state. About 
one-half of these are changed every two years under our present 
mode of election. 

From the report of the state superintendent : 

“Statistics do not show that the public school has kept pace 
with the growth in population. Wisconsin would be an excep- 
tional state did it not appear that there is a Jarge class who should 
be enrolled in the public schools, but who are not thus enrolled, 
and that this class is increasing. A smaller per cent. of those 
reported attend a school of any grade, and the number of days’ 
attendance per pupil is also diminishing. Whatever may be the 
occasion for this, the fact itself is significant, and demands atten- 
tion. The earnestness and thoughtful inquiry apparent in the 
majority of (teachers’) institutes, indicate that these elements in 
the teachers compensate in no small degree for meagerness in 
scholastic equipment. No expenditure for promoting education 
yields Jarger or quicker returns.” 


St. Francis. E. A. BELDA,. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





At ‘he recent annual meeting of the institute in this city, it was 
determine! to arouse more interest in the institute meetings, 
which cost about $5,000 annually. 

J. H. “ides, principal of the E. Spencer Miller grammar school, 
for forty-five y-ars a successful teucher, and one of the ablest 
instructors in the city, is chairman of the business committee of 
the institute, and is endeavoring to rouse the interest of the 
teachers in the institute meetings, which are to be made more in- 
teresting and instructive than ever before. 

A Normal School Alumni Association was recently formed, and 
will be known as “The Alumve of the Philadelphia High and 
Normal School.” Annual meetings will be held on the third 
Saturday mm January, 2 meeting for social intercourse on the first 
Monday in May, and in the third weeks of: April and October, for 
the discussion of educational and literary matters. There shall be 
a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, who shall also act as 
treasurer, and a board of directors. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





The opinions of members of the board of education concerning 
our school system make interesting reading. We have grouped 
several of them together for the purpose of comparison. 

Commissioner Holt: ‘* The by-laws of the board do not provide 
for a marking system in the schools, and it seems to me the 
method which the report proposes, of placing the teachers in two 
grades, ‘standard’ and ‘maximum,’ is nothing more than 
another phase of the method it condemns. 

“Tt ‘proposes a sort of jury to decide which teachers shall be 
placed in these grades. An exact detinition of the qualification 
required for the two classes would be difficult, the different per- 
sons who make the different juries would have different ideas, and 
the final action by which the classification of these teachers is 
determined, would be made, not by the board, hut by a committee 
who may not be experts. They will have the control of more 
than 4,000 teachers, and their qualification to do this properly will 
lie with the mayor, who appoints them commissioners. This is 
not a good safeguard.” 

Commissioner O’Brien: * All teachers admit that the marking 
system is the great detriment of the schools; that the children are 
sacrificed to gct marks for the teacher. I say that children should 
be taught, not like parrots, but to reason, and I repeat that the 
marking system is the bane of the public schools.” 

Commissioner DeVoe: “ The weakness of the system ‘ies with 
the trustees and the teachers and the principals, many of whom I 
know to be faithful and good officers while others are not. The 
weakness in the system is because the board is not able to contro) 
the principals. If it were, then we could get rid of lazy and 
incompetent persons who hurt the schools.” 

“* Another trouble is in the course of study which is given to 
young children. Do you know the average age at which the 
children leave our public schools to earn their own living? It is 
eleven years and four months. More than 80 per cent of the 
pupils in New York schools go out to get their pread and butter 
before they are twelve years old. What we need first and most is 
that the studies should be arranged for these children. Iam not 
opposed to higher education. I am in favor of colleges, and 
would have scholars go to school until they are sixty, if the tax. 
payers are willing. But I say give all sides—the opposition—a 
fair show, and the young children a course of study of value to 
them. The remedy is needed more here than in the marking 
system. ” 

Commissioner Cole : “ There always is and dnuinie will be classi_ 
fication. 1 should like to see every teacher get in the maximum 
grade. We will not place them there; they will grade themselves. 
AlLteachers are not saints, There aré Z00d trustees but there are 
also a good many puppets. * I believe in looking-out first for the 
children, then for the teachers, then for the principals, and last 
for Mr. Jasper: But from much of the talk in the schools and 
here, I should suppose we are looking out for the teachers and 
the superintendent instead of the children.” 

Comutissioner Sanger: “ I:am at a loss to’ understand this great 
outcry against the schools. Of course there may be a flaw in the 
finest diamond, and some changes for the better may be made in 

our schools, but it seems to me this committee has gone to work 
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with the spirit of finding a flaw. I deny the wholesale charges 
that it makes against the schools. I was so fortunate as to be 
educated in the public schools of New York, and 1 can speak of 
them from experience. Does such a grading of teachers as the 
report proposes go to the bottom of existing evils? How as to 
overcrowdirg? Is the teacher to blame there? Are there too 
few teachers, too many chiidren, or too few schools? What are 
the defects? Do you want to abolish one ‘marking system’ 
and estabiish castes among the teachers with another? The 
teachers in the maximum grades are not to be examined; if all 
get there, then the superintendent will have no more work to do. 
I read in this report the astounding statement that one superin- 
tendent examined 1,500 classes in one year. He gave fifteen 
minutes to a class. Thiswould only occupy 100 out of 200 school 
days. What did he do with the rest of histime? Any intelligent 
superintendent should be able to ascertain the standing of a class 
in half an hour, and one remedy for the defects in the syste m is, 
I think, if we have not enough assistant superintendents, to 
increase the number.” 


LETTERS. 


290. TEACHING LANGUAGE.—I have been helped very 
much in the teaching of language, by articles from your 
paper, especially by your editorals and answers to corres- 
pondents. In my gram.oar and composition classes, there 
are one hundred scholars. How canI obtain the best re- 
sults? Will you not present your views on, “ The Gram. 
mar Question.” 

Pittsburg, Pa. Sve E. LYTHE. 

We have expressed our opinions frequently, and will do 
so again. EDs. 











291. WINTER IN CALIFORNIA.—This day is an inspiration, 
and I am forced to say a few words in favor of our glor- 
ious climate. As I look out of the window, I see green 
grass, green trees, sunshine, and blue sky. Flowers grow 
in profusion. This is a typical California winter day. 
But we have been having weeks of foggy weather, which 
is not “typical,” and plenty of rain which maketh the 
farmer to smile serenely. Our town and vicinity is 
worthy of a little mention. The soil is sandy, and very 
easily cultivated. The plowed fields are already begin- 
ning to look green. We never have mud here, owing to 
the sandy soil. After a severe rain-storm, we can walk 
out without rubbers. 

Lodi, Cal. ANNIE 8. COLMAN. 

202, THE TEACHER’S INFLUENCE AGAINST THE WHISKEY 
PowER.—There are two lines along which wecan work 
for the overthrow of the liquor power. First, the sup- 
pression of the drink habit, and second the legal prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic. We should not undervalue 
either of these methods of dealing with this greatest 
enemy of mankind. In our work for the overthrow of the 
saloon, we should not lose sight of the evil of the drink 
habit. There is possibly just now a disposition on the 
part of the reformer to look with too much leniency on the 
individual addicted to the use of ardent sp‘rits. The man 
who is so weak as to become a constant drinker, a drunk- 
ard, certainly deserves the sympathy of his fellow beings, 
but we should not give such sympathy as willin any way 
encourage the drink habit. Let all the teachers, in all the 
schools in these United States, throw themselves on such 
a line of work as will show to every pupil the danger, the 
unmanliness, the wrong, the sin, of the drink habit. Let 
us try, while we are working for the overthrow of the sa- 
loon, to labor also for the education of asober citizenship. 
Let us educate the voters of the future up to the poift of 
upholding the prohibitory laws, that are to be soon placed 
upon the statute books, for without this spirit among the 
people, the law will be—in a measure—a dead letter. 

No one has a better opportunity to educate the coming 
citizen along this line than the teacher, and no one is, or 
ought to be, better qualified for the work. In his class 
room work, in his daily .life with the pupils, in his social 
relations with the patrons, let him never fail to deal as 
many, and as telling blows as possible, against the drink 
habit and the whiskey power. Such work will tell. No 
educated man will be a patron of the saloon or uphold it 
in any of its iniquitous business. No educated man will 
sell whiskey. Think of these facts teachers, and then try 
to estimate your influence as educators. 

La Grange, Tenn. G. T. HOWERTON., 


298. SomE REASONS WHY OUR STANDING Is Not HIGH- 
ER.—Our occupation, while it is, no doubt, one of the 
noblest, is yet in an embryonic state as regards its stand- 
ing in public estimation. 

This is due primarily to the heterogeneous character of 

our civilization, and secondarily to the teachers them- 
selves. 
‘ The United States being settled by people of nearly all 
other nations, tongues, religions, and politics, must of 
necessity be a difficult field in which to establish a pro- 
fession which exists as such in few other countries. 

The required merits of a teacher are too often only a na- 
tional, political, or religious bias which happens to suit 
the community. This is referable to two causes. (1) The 

minimam standard of general intelligence is altogether 
toolow. (2) The minimum of qualifications for teachers 








is also too meager. On the first, public opinion of our 
school system is based. The average individual thinks, if 
he thinks at all, that, when he can read a little and scrawl 
his name, he is an educated American citizen, and can 
learn no more in the public schools. In my opinion this 
minimum should be a thorough knowledge of whut are 
known as the common branches. Less than this should 
be considered illiteracy, just as now inability to read and 
write is regarded as illiteracy. There would then be a 
greater incentive than now on the part of youngsters to go 
to school for a longer period, and on that of the parents to 
send them. 

It seems to me that it is useless to hope for the standing 
to which the profession is entitled, without a thorough 
and systematic effort in the line of organization. Unfor- 
tunately the popular idea that “anybody can teach 
school” has too much truthin it. To bring about the de- 
sired changes we must make an aggressive campaign to 
that end. 

The general public know little of the schools except 
what is gotten from the children. Educational papers are 
not much read outside of the profession, and many in the 
business of teaching do not read one. This being true the 
difficulties of the problem are thereby increased, and the 
necessity for combined effort more urgent. The JOURNAL 


is an excellent, wide-awake, progressive paper, and the/| be 


Supplements valuable to all thinking teachers. 
Irwin, Ia. Wm. J. Hicks. 


204. PERMITTED BARBARISMS.—Though not young, I 
have often congratulated myself on being neither a casti- 
gator juvenum nor a laudater temporis acti; but I may 
have to reconsider my position. Will you listen to my 
story ? 

Time was when certain expressions, which have always 
grated on my ears, were tabooed in good society, being 
either on Bryant’s index expurgatorius, or confessedly too 
bad to be admitted even into such company. Some years 
ago while examining a very able work on physics, fresh 
from a New York press, my eye caught the phrase “ about 
the size of a dice’ (sic). I wrote to the publishers, mod- 
estly suggesting that perhaps the proof-reader had let the 
word escape his notice. I did not intimate that I would 
as soon think of saying “‘ a lice,’’ or “‘ a mice,” as “‘ a dice.” 
Now what answer do you supposeI got? At the time, | 
believed it was written by the porter or shipping-clerk. 
He said that “ ‘dice’ was formerly used asthe plural of 
die ; but it is now universally used in the singt lar as well 
as the plur 

Is itso? I ask for information. My critical taste was 
next disturbed by a clause in one of the most ably-edited 
and widely-circulated journals in the country. The clause 
was, “like the Musselmans do at the present day.” That 
use of “like ’”’ grates on my nerves like the filing of a saw. 
I told my feeliugs to the editor, a highly esteemed friend, 
The following is his reply : ‘‘ The phrase you object to is one 
that is personally obnoxious to me (as a New Englander) ; 
but it is a phrase employed by the very best writers uf the 
Central States, and it has authority in Old English. You 
will not find it in my editorial writing, but I should have 
my hands full if I attempted to shut it out from the writ- 
ing of all the college professors and theological professors, 
who write over their own names for my paper.” 

A few days ago, a set of new readers was put into my 
hands for examination—a beautiful set, finely printed, 
richly illustrated, with well-chosen selections, Again 
that use of “like” caught my eye—perhaps unduly sen- 
sitive to such things: ‘It is also often hunted for sport, 
much like the fox is hunted in some countrieés.”’ I was 
daring enough to call the publisher’s attention to it. Note 
the result: ‘‘We cannot fully agree with your criticism 
of our word like—neither do we believe that even Dr. 
Murray” (I had invoked his shade) could always have 
drawn the line sharpely between it and its synonym 
‘ as.’ ” 

Must I give it up? I ask for information, and ner- 
vously await your answer. 
Bloomfield, N. J. Cuas, M. DAVIs. 

295. TEACHING WoRDs TO LITTLE CHILDREN.—In the 
morning I write ten words on the board, five being new 
and five old. I generally make a point of putting the 
most difficult words first, explaining the meaning of each 
word, and then pronouncing them, the children doing so 
after me. They then tell me the letters of each word, 
afterwards read them phonetically, and while I go on with 
the work of my other grade, they write each word ten 
times.. I have found that some children may look at a 
word for weeks, and not then be able to reproduce it on 
their slates, but let the same child hear the letters that 
form the word, and he will remember them. After they 
have all written the words I have explained, I re-erase 
them from the board, the children’ getting their ‘slates 


ready for the words, i.e., writing their names and the date, Fs 


which is given to them every day. I say, ‘John went for 
a ride on his——” In an instant every child says “ pony,” 
I say “‘ yes,” and they write the word “pony.” So we go 
on through the ten words. I then write the same words on 
the board, and explain their meaning again: The words 
are now written once or twice by the children, and put 
into original sentenees. - a . 
Jan. 15, 1889. : aay A. D, 








ANSWERS. 


LAND AND SEA BREEZES. (Ans. to Ques. 59.)—A 
land breeze is a wind blowing from the land toward the 
sea. It blows during the night, because the water does 
not throw off its heat as fast as the land,so the air over 
the water is warm, aud hence rises, and air from the land 
rushes in to take its place. Sea breezes blow from the sea 
toward the land in the day time, because the land is heated 
faster than the water, and hence the air above the land 
rises, and air from over the water rushes in to fill its place. 





A QUESTION IN GRAMMAR. (Ans. to Ques. 44.)— 
“Wages is,” is correct, because “wages” is a singular 
word. The Bible says, ‘“ The wages of sin is death.” 

A. E. C. 





QUESTIONS l0 BE ANSWERED. 





The following questions have been sent in by some of our 
subscribers, and doubtless others of our readers will take pleasure 
in answering them. The NumBer of the question should head 
the reply. 


188. AGE REQUIRED at West Pornt.—What age must a person 
before he can enter the military school at West Point, and is 
it limited? If so, what is the age ? T. A. C. 


18. PHONOGRAPHY.—What system of phonograply is con- 
sidered the best ? WwW. L. P. 


185. CAPITAL OF MAINE.—Has the capital of Maine been 
changed to Portland ? Cc... 8&8. 


186. BUSINESS EDUCATION AND COLLEGES.—Wil) you kindly 
give a briet history of business education and of business c 7 ad 


mM. 


187. Dutres on ImportTs.—On what valuation are duties on 
imports now estimated? Has the law of '73 respecting the same 
been repealed ? M. M. 


188. Correct Use oF CaPrraEs.—Which is correct in the fol- 
lowing: May I go and see aunt Fanny, or may I go and see Aunt 
Fanny? The words aunt, father, and mothe r, when written alone 
and not beginning a sente nee, should the y begin with c opis ? 


189. SYSTEMS OF TEACHING Music.—In the open letters of the 
Century —— for December, there is an article upon Holt’s 
System of hing Music. Willi you kindly inform me in your 
next number —_ this system is, and how it differs from the 
“ Sol Feggio”’ M. A. H. 


19. How To CREATE INTEREST.—My pupils are wide-awake 
boys and girls thirteen to seventeen years old, from a prosperous 
village and farming communi y. I wish to create a lively interest 
in their school work, and keep it alive. But sleigh rides, parties, 
and entertainments of various kinds are powerful attractions to 


boys and girls of this age ; and the interest of these seems to run 

counter to, and detract from the interest in school work. What 

would you suggest ? TEACHER. 
191. Composer oF PormM.—Could you tell me the composer of 


a poem entitled, ** | am not Mad,” or one part of 1t is like this? 


oy. jailor, stay, and hear my woe, 
She is not mad who kneels to thee. 
a | tyrant husband forged the.tale ; 
am not mad, but soon shall be! 
SUBSCRIBER. 
192. RECESS OR NO RecEsS.—The “ Reeess or no Recess” ques- 
tion has reached our schools. Will you tell me where | can get 
information in regard to it, and give me the names of cities that 
have adopted the “ no recess ” plan ? J. M. FP. 


198. EMANCIPATION Day.—Why do the Negroes celebrate 


Emancipation Day in August ? READER. 
194. MEANING or Worp.—What is the meaning of the word 

“ duscholia ” ? READER. 
1%. DutTres of CiTy CHAMBERLAIN.—What are the duties of 

city chamberlain in New York? READER. 


196. TEACHERS’ COUNCIL.—We are organizing a teachers’ coun - 
ci in cur county. In the last issue of your JoURNAL I noticed an 
article headed “The Reading Union, Chautauqua.” Will yeu 


inform us how to organize and what books we will ne ed, should 
we decide to join that organization ? M. 8. S. 
197. SENTENCE METHOD.—A back number of your paper con- 


tained an article on A as A ws called the “ Sentence 
Method ” by Sam Garborg. s I do not fully understand his 
method, I shouid lke a brief ances of one of his vectiatigns, 


198. PRIME MINISTER.—Who is prime minister to Engines?” 
: c 


199. AMBASSADORS TO SPAIN AND TURKEY.—Who are Ps 
ambassadors to Spain and Turkey ? Cc. M. 


200. SENDING MINISTERS OR AMBASSADORS.— Does our govern- 
ment send ministers or ambassadors to the followi countries, 
and who are they? German Empire, France, Russia, Mexico, and 


Cc. a. C 


201. CaBrnet.—Who first conceived the idea of having a Cptnet ? 
Cc ~ 


202. ELECTION OF PRESIDENT.—When the election of a presi- 
dent devolves u ee the House of Representatives, if the vote of 
any state should result in a tie, would that state have a vote, and 
wade so how would it be counted ? Cc. M. 


Crvit. GOVERNMENT.—Can you tell me of any book or 
pean hlet that contains information that would be useful and 
‘ul in teaching a class in civil government? C. a». ©. 


CoRRECT EXPRESSION.—Is this expression grammatically 
correct?“ Frequently not balf of the teachers in the district A 
at the — meeting.”’ If it shouid have a plural verb please 
state why ? D. A. H. 


205. SUN BRIGHTER THAN Moon.—Why is the sun brighter than 


the moon? SUBSCRIBER, 
206. BLACK CLOUDS.—W hat causes the clouds to turn black? 
TEACHER. 


207. FORMS OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT.-- Will you give a short 

explanation of the three forms of colomal government prow 

> ee and charter, and the differences produced Hl by 
‘orms. - 


208. ENGLISH PROVINCES.— Which colonies ever became English 
provinces ? Hy 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE Boy’s Own Book or INDOOR GAMES AND RECREA- 
tions. A Popular Encyclopedia for Boys. Edited by G. 
A. Hutchinson. With Over Seven Hundred Illustra- 
Sona gis : J. B. Lippincott Company. 528 
pp. 75. 


It would be hardly possible to imagine a book more 
replete with everything pertaining to physical culture 
and amusement for boys, than this one. In the first place, 
the book is large, over five hundred pages—and every page 
is full of some good suggestion, almost always accompa- 
nied with an illustration. The sports and games de- 
scribed in this volume are all for indoor pleasure, and 
represent gymnastics, Indian clubs, dumb-bells, juggling 

th balls, model-making, moving and otherwise,—games 
of skill, the magic lantern, and all about it,—how to build 
boats, punts, canoes, pleasant ard profitable occupations 
for spare hours,—the boy’s own workshop,—music and 
musical instruments and toys,—how to make them, and 
how to play them,—electricity, and how to use it in play 
and earnest conjurers and conjuring,—ventriloquism an 
spiritualism, and diversified diversions. These subjects 
are but a sample of those, which fill the volume. Full di- 
rections with a clearly defined illustration of the game, 
sport, or manufacture represented are found. This volume 
is ri htly designated, “A Popular Encyclopedia for Boys,” 
and in order to make it what it is, much care has been taken 
and time spent. The names of accomplished experts will 
be recognized among those who have so well understood, 
and ably written, that which is so especially adapted to the 
tastes and needs of boys, and afterward arranged so skill- 
fully by Mr. Hutchinson in the form of this large and 
beautifully bound volume. It isa very timely book also ; 
it is now generally admitted that a pronounced character- 
istic of the age, is the increased attention given to athlet- 
ics and technical training. The outside covers are pale 
green, ornamented with wild rose designs, in natural 
color. 





ELEMENTS OF PLANE ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By John 
D. Runkle. Published by Ginn & Co. 344 pp. $2.00. 


In the preparation of this book the needs of the students 
of the Institute of Technology have been kept in mind. 
The time which they can devote to the subject is limited, 
and for this reason the author has treated the earlier chap- 
ters with more fulness than is usual. It will be seen, 
upon examination, that for some propositions more than 
one proof is given, while particular care has been taken to 
illustrate and enforce all parts of the subject by a large 
number of numerical app ications. Only the simpler 
= have been selected,and the number in every case 

as been proportioned to the time which students will 
have to devote tothem. In general, the propositions have 
been proved first with reference to rectangular axes, 
because as a rule, the proofs are easier. The main 
divisions of the subject are,—Chapter I, The Point: its 
Position. Il. Loci and Transformation of Co-ordinates. 
III. The Straight Line. IV. The Circle. V. The Conic 
Sections. VI_ The Parabola. VII. The Ellipse. VIII. The 
Hyperbola. IX. The General Equation of the Second De- 
gree. X. General Properties of the ConicS=O. XI. Sys- 
tems of Conics. Under each of these subjects a multitude 
of topics is discussed definitely and clearly. 


TeEsTA. A Book for Boys. By Paolo Mantegazza. 
lated from the Italian of the 10th Edition, 
Class in Bangor, Maine, under the Supervision of Luigi 
D. Ventura, Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 258 pp. $1.25. 
This ay song ond written Italian translation is designed 

especia ly for boys, and has been made with all sible 

care, and under the immediate direction of an able, capa- 
ble judge, who says,—‘‘ It is possible ‘Testa’ may appear 
strange to the American reader,—the book may seem too 
ingenious, too full of familiar truths, an old story. Or it 
may be considered paradoxically beautiful, offering an 
ideal impossible of realization. We say,—so much the 
better for Italy, which has been proclaimed the ‘ Land of 

the Dead,’ that finally aspires to life.’ The book is a 

valuable addition to a boy’s library. 


GREENE’s LANGUAGE HALF-BLANKS. 
bers. By Harris R. Greene, A.M. Half-Blank, No. 1 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. 48 pp. 15 cts. 


Greene’s Language Half-Blanks are in four graded 
numbers, and are designed to accompany any grammar. 
The graded exercises are in analyzing and diagramming, 
parsing and tabulating, construction and composition, 
with a new and scientific system of diagramming, which is 
confessed to be the most simple, direct, and effective in use, 
as there is no mutilation of the sentence. This new system 
of diagramming will be found fully illustrated, and the 
blank es ruled expressly to facilitate the work of the 
—, This Half-Blank, No. 1, includes the sentence and 
ts principal parts—the noun, pronoun, and verb. 


Trans- 
y the Italian 


Four Graded Num- 


SELECTED POEMS FROM PREMIERES ET NOUVELLES MEDI- 
TATIONS. Edited, with a Sketch and Notes, 
by Gorge O. Curme, A. M. ston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., Publishers. 179 pp. 75 cts. 

To the student and reader of French, Professor Curme 
ay pt this carefully prepared edition of poems, selected 
rom Larmartine’s poetical meditations. The object in 
preparing them is two-fold,—to point out to the student 
what poems among the voluminous works of the poet he 
should read,—and to lead him to the special points where 
he can find views of the poet’s life as it flows in his beauti- 
ful verses. There is also a biographical sketch of Larmar- 
tine, and a variety of “‘ notes’ which add a special interest 
to the poems. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; or, Orthog- 
at and Orthoepy. Designed for both Teachers and 
Pupils, to the Wants of Public Schools, 

Normal Schools, Collages, and Private Students. By 

V. Irish, A.M. Published by the Author, State 

Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 128 pp. 50 cents. © 
This book is the outgrowth of long and patient study, 
and a large experience in the room. The author 
speaks of what he knows by actual experience, and what 
he has observed d work in the teachers’ 
institutes of several sta’ Itis his belief that in the cir- 
cle of the sciences ortieey and orthography should take 

Se Peet between elocution and grammar. He has di- 

vi @ among points dis- 

cussed are language, 


the subject into five parts—an 
) elementary sounds, 


marks, articulation, substitutes, words, uses of hyphen, 

ee capital letters, punctuation, difficult examia- 
on questions answered, and many other kindred topics. 

It is ino the opinion of Mr. Irish that orthography and or- 

thoepy, well taught, will be one of the most in 

ae eee branches in the whole range of schoo 

studies. 


Day Scuoot Gems. By C. E. Leslie. Published by The 
Clenge Music Co., 150 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 124 pp. 
cents. 


The collection of music found in this volume is adapted 


for use in private and public schools, colleges, and insti- 
tutes. There is a pork variety in it,—national, temper- 
ance, juvenile, sacred, and school songs. It is largely 


original, and therefore new to lovers of school music. 


THE GypsIEs’ FESTIVAL. A Musical Entertainment for 
Youn, ——— By N. Earle. New York: Harold Roor- 
bach, Publisher, 9 Murray Street. 28 pp. 25 cents. 

‘“‘ The Gypsies’ Festival” is a prettily arranged drama, 
and can be at church entertainments, school exhibi- 
tions, social gatherings, etc., good for any season of the 
year. 


THE CourRT OF KrinG CHRIsTMAS. A Christmas Enter- 


tainment for bing. J Folk. L. A. Higgins. With 
Simple Incidental Music and Calisthenics. New York : 
Harold Roorback, Publisher, 9 Murray Street. 26 pp. 


25 cents 


Full directions in regard to costumes and all other ar- 
rangements are given in this little play, which is a 
very bright and pretty one, but can be suitable only for 
Christmas. 


MEMORY SysTEMS. New and Old. By A. E. Middleton. 
First American Edition from the Second English Edition, 
Re , Enlar, with ee of Mnemonics, 
1325-1888. By G. S. Fellows, M. A. New York: G. S. 
Fellows & Co. 139 pp. 50 cents. 

Part I. of this book treats of the principles of mnemo- 
nics, history, modern systems, the utility of mnemonics, 
and practi benny hee me = the Key, the eg A aon 
music, grammar, ry and prose, languages, etc. Part 
IL. gives the red peo A systems and their critics, with 
bibliography. This gives titles in full, and in this respect 
is superior to bibliography appended to “ Loisette Ex- 

,’ which gave in most cases only abstracts of titles. 

he author des that special attention be given to Lois- 

ette’s agreement and the balance sheet. Part II. explains 

the suppression of “‘ Loisette Exposed,” giving in full the 

injunction granted bf the New York supreme court, to- 

gether with extracts from the affidavits presented in the 
case of Loisette vs. Fellows. 


THE NATURAL METHOD OF MEMORIZING AND MEMORY 
TRAINING. By Wilbert W. White ; In Eight 
peeeee Wilbert W. White, New Haven, Conn. : x 
1, 

This prospectus, by Mr. White, contains a table of con- 
tents, and endorsements, recommendatory of the method, 
and among other subjects, are found, the Origin and De- 
velopment of the System,—Number and Arrangement of 
Lessons,—Results of a Study of the System,—Things True 
of the System,—Lessons by Correspondence, etc. The En- 
dorsements are from prominent persons—some of them 
coming from well-known and distinguished men. 


Cassell’s National Library. 


FRoM LONDON TO LAND’s END. By Daniel Defoe ;—and 
Two Letters from the ‘“‘ Journey through England,” by 
a gentleman. 


THE OLD ENGLISH BARON. By Mrs. Clara Reeve. 
By Joseph Addison. 


TouUR THROUGH THE EASTERN COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, 
1722. By Daniel Defoe. 


PLUTARCH’s LIVES OF NICIAS, CRASSUS, ARATUS, and 
THESFUS. Translated by J. & W. Langhorne. 


PLUTARCH’s LIVES OF PYRRHUS, CAMILLUS, PELOPIDAS, 
AND MARCELLUs. Translated J. & W. Langhorne. 
Gassell & Co. Limited. 104-106 Fourth Avenue, New 
York: Each volume, 192 pp. Each, 10 cents. 


There is very much of interest in ‘‘From London to 
Land’s End :’’—The rebuilding at Hampton Court by 
William IIT and Queen Mary ;—interesting notes on shee 
ae upon the Downs ;—pleasant notes upon dialect, 
etc. 


EssAYs AND TALES, 


Mrs. Clara Reeve was fifty-two when she wrote “ The 
Old English Baron.” She said it was the “literary off- 
spring’’ of Horace Walpole’s “Castle of Otranto.”’ She 
avoided, however, Walpole’s extravagence of conception. 


Joseph Addison’s “‘ Essays and Tales,” have a charm of 
their own, which show plainly the author’s graces of good 
style, and purity of thought. 


In making the “ Tour Through The Eastern Counties 
of England in 1722, Defoe began and ended at London, 
and took what he termed a “circuit.” He gives a very 
particular and diverting account of his journey. 


There is, in Langhorne’s translation of ‘‘ Plutarch’s 
Lives,” unaffected ease and — dignity,—an unobtrusive 
rendering of Greek verse into verse, and an appre- 
“7am of Plutarch’s blending of philosophy with active 
life. 


THE BIBLE AND LAND. By James B. Converse. Morris- 
town, Tenn.: Rev. James B. Converse, Publisher. 251 
pp. $1.00 by mail. . 

In a series of Satecn ements 
disc The Creator’s Title to 


oses—The Law of the Tithe—The 
Prophets and Land—The Bible and reage Fe 
ernment and God’s Land, and the Future of Earth. is 
is considered to be a little treatise, eminently timely, and 
will ory ht — most poy eupeec, >= 
argumen » aD some re i) to the 
received our social science and 


volume will be a bene- 





diacritical | f 


decision in the matter, 
actor. 


ts | pains save from rheumatism.’ 


ideas 
litical text-books. 
the author "hould Gpide public sentiment to a wise | ™® 








Cassell’s National Library. 
Kine Lear. By William Shakespeare. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. By William Shakespeare. 
Kine Henry V. By William Shakespeare. 


Frrst Part or KING HENRY IV._ By William Shakes 
And the old Famous Play, “of the Famous 


Victories of Henry V.” Cassell & Com y, limited. 
104-106 Fourth Avenue, New York. Each 192 pp 10 cents 


each. 


“ King Lear” made its first substantial appearance in 
literature about 1147 and was the work of an ingenious 
Welshman. Of the grandeur of Shakespeare’s Lear and 
the swift rush of its great storm of emotion, there is no 
trace in the original play. 


“The Taming of the Shrew,” is an old play revised by 
Shakespeare, and in this volume it is ndded to Shakes 8 
version, under the title, ‘‘A Pleasant Conceited Historic, 
Called The Taming of a Shrew.” 


“The first part of King Henry IV,” was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register, on the 25th of rearesty, 1598. No 
other play of Shakespeare’s except Richard III, was so 
frequently printed at that time. 


In “King Henry V ” it is a noticeable fact that, this play 
of a warrior king that turns to poetic use a famous victory, 
Shakespeare has given the most uncompromising pictures 
of the cruelties of war. 


RECREATIONS IN HisTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. By D.C. Murphy, 
M.E.D., Rochester, N.Y.: Educational Gazette Co., publishers. 

117 pp. 

This little volume is an admirable specimen of condensation. 
1t is surprising how much and how great a variety of intormation 
the author has managed to compress into its few pages. He says 
that it is designed for those who may not have the opportunity to 
read extensively in order to gain valuable facts, ow to 
those who do not have access to books of reference. any teach- 
ers will undoubtedly find it of great help. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons publish in the * Knickerbocker Nuggets,’ 
“ Ancient Spanish Ballads,” translatei with notes by J.G. Lock- 
hart, and “The Wit and Wisdom of Sidney Smith,” in two vol- 
umes. 

CASSELL & Co. are the publishers of a volume of short stories 
by Sidney Luska, under the title of “* A Latin-Quarter Courtship.’ 

HouGuton, MIFFLIN & Co. have issued their Literary Bulletin 
for January and February. Among the books particularly 
noticeable are their Household an. [lustrated Library editions of 
American and English poets. . 

THE Century Co. have decided, for the accommodation of 
editors of weekly papers who may wish to publish early notices 
of the Century, to mail to a limite’ list of such papers, on the 
Wednesday preceding the week in which the magazine is issued 
a stitched set of sheets of the fortcoming number. 

Curries & Hurp issue a second edition of Alcott’s “ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson.” 

D. C. Hearn & Co’s “Old South Leaflets” are very valuable, 
inasmuch as they are the means of spreading important historical 
documents among the people. They are furnished for only five 
cents a copy. 

SCRIBNER’s Sons announce the second edition of Thomas 
Stevens’ ** Around the World on a Bicycle.” 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


January and ht ans Literary Bulletin of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York. 

Catalogue oi the Connecticut Normal and Training School, New 
Britain, 1888-9, Clarence F. Carroll, principal. 

Proceedings of the Convention of Public School Officers neld in 
Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1888. Published by 
authority of Hon. Frank M. Smith, superintendent ot public 
instruction. 

The Japanese wearing, New York: Harold Roorbach, pub- 
lisher, 9 Murray street. This is a representation in pantomime, of 
the peaies ceremony in Japanese high life, arranged for public 
exhibition in churches, schools, etc. 

Manual of the Adams county (Indiana) schools, 1888-9. J. F. 
Snow, county superintendent. 


Catalogue of the Harlem (Ga.) High School. J. L. Caldwell, 
principal. 

Gtetoene of the Iowa City Academy, 1888-9. Robert H. Tripp, 
A.M., principal. 


Catalogue of the Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Normal School, 1887-8. 
Rev. D. J. Waller, Jr., Ph.D., principal. 


MAGAZINES. 

In the February number of the Popular Science Monthly will be 
found several articles of special interest to teachers. These are: 
“New Chapters in the Warfare of Science,” by A. D. White, 
LL.D.; “Physical Training of Young Children,” by M. F. 
— e; “ The Story of a School,” by Prof. James Johonnot ; 
“The n of Holidays,” by Harlow Gale; “New Facts in 
Alcoholic Heredity,” oy T. D. Cro 
*The Sacrifice of Education.’ ".——— February 
story, entitled “The Apple of Discord,” that will entertain all 

mmar school ——. “Children in Italian Sculpture,” by 
abel F. Robinson, is an art paper for childrev. the 
Atlantic Monthly, besides being a leading literary magazine, is 
keeping up with the times on social and political questions, is 
shown by the article in the er ae y! Charles Worces- 
ter Clark, * The Spirit of American Politics as Shown in the Late 
Election.” Philin G. Hubert, Jr., writes of “The New falking 
Machines.” Fiction is well represented in the number. The 
Woman's World for February, which is edited by Oscar Wilde 
and published by Cassell & Co., contains among other things a 
story by Carmen Siva, otherwise the Queen of Ro 
ent:tled, * Furnica, the Queen of the Ants, A Romance of the 
Carpathians.” 5 


.; “Comments on 
A 











Our Indorsement is Result. 


It is the incessant drip and drop upon the surface of the stone 
that finally makes the impression. 
So there need be no question, after this statement, uy itis we 
so persistently present these little bulletins of Compound Oxygen 


f tion. 
nee ae RICHMOND, VA., March 26, 1887. 
“I am happy to tell you that my husband has greatly improved 
Phaeton ‘He fe his tigen almost pertgce ng and, 0 
m 
rheumatism e t perfect ney A, 
RiIcHMOND, VA., May 18, 1887. 
“Mr. W.’s improvement from your Compound Oxygen is 80 
percoptitte that my nieces decided that they must have it as a 
rial for their difficulties. Our friends see for themselves the 
marked improvement in him.” Mrs. W. L. WARING. 
the effect of Com- 


m ive - 
3 all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 


to one Drs. STARKEY & 
‘Arch ‘Bt, Phila. Pass or 381 Montgomery street, San 
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When two brands of the same sort of 
goods are selling side by side in the market, 
* one bringing double the price of the other, 
what is it that enables the former to find 
sale? Always, because it is worth that 
much more ; because it will wear longer, 
do better service while it lasts, keep one 
satisfied with his purchase instead of 
kicking himself for a fool all the time he 
has it, be reliable at the sharpest emergency 
instead of liable to give out just when .t 
is needed most. And the concern dealing 
in such goods has tocharge more for them, 
because it costs more to makethem. That 
is exactly why THE TRAVELERS charges 
more for its Accident Policies than its 
competitors, why they are worth more, 
and why it can get more and do a greater 
business than they despite its higher rates. 
The rates are the lowest that permanent 
surety of paying all claims when due will 
justify. It paid cluimants about $1,600,000 
in 1888, and $200,000 in the single 
month of January, 1889, and has paid 
them over $16,000,000 altogether. ‘‘ Moral : 
Insure in THE TRAVELERS.” 








‘‘Few men have travelled so extensively;as Mr.: Ballou, andfcertainly none have 
done so more intelligently.”—E. P. Whipple. 


Footprints of Travel; 
JOURNEYINGS IN MANY LANDS, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


Author of ‘* Due West,” ‘‘ Due East,” ‘* Due North,” ‘‘Under the Southern Cross,” 
and other books of travel. 





370 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.10; for Introduction, $1.00. 


——__—____- . 


Supplementary Reading Book in Real Geography 


COMBINING 


1, Readings of the Greatest Interest. 
2. Information in Geography and History. 
3. Help to Make a Dry Study Enjoyed. 
4. Lessons in Civilization and Culture. 
The only satisfactory substitute for travel is the story of one who has travelled 
and knows how to tell what he has seen. 
In “ Footprints of Travel” we have the narrative of a practiced and successful 
writer who has been in almost every part of the globe, and describes only what 
he has visited. 


Remember the series of Classics for Children. Thirty volumes are now ready. 
Send for a circular. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO. 








TREASURE-I ROVE 


Is a beautiful monthly illustrated Magazine for young people, published at $1.00 a year. Several 
thousand subscribers to the JoURNAL take it at club rates of $3.00 for both because of its help in 
school-room work. Many schools use it as areade: because of its freshness, its interesting and instruc- 
tive reading. Primary teachers cut out the “Stories for the Little Ones.” 
jnterested in it too, and will send one copy free (cost is 10c.) if you will agree to try to get up a club. 


We want you to become 





HOW TO INSTRUCT YOUR PUPILS IN SCHOOL WORK? WHY NECESSARY. 


This question constantly presents itself to the teacher: 


*“How can I Increase the 





1. Pleasure in the society of other pupils. 

2. The valuation of the school by the com- | 
munity. 

3. The new ideas obtained. 

t The increased power to know, to understand, | 

- think, and toi ne. 
he personal influence of the teacher. 

te is not en aang to discuss ail of these here ; 
few suggestions in respect to the last three will 
be made. 

There is an enormous — in new ideas; 
children hunger = a for new ideas, and 
new thoughts. is the reason that stories of 
adventure and of te travel are so entrancing. This 

the reason that Robinson Crusoe has such a 
powerful influence on every generation. 

But more must be done than to puta kaleide- 
ove of novelties before the child. There must 

a just selection of new ideas and they must be 
4 into the mental structure. To accomplish 
= the pupil must be led to wm about them, to 

xpress If, and ~ % he wer. his 
is . what is roposed as the o ject {a a publishing 

ASURE-T'RO 

course the ‘tonsher is an important factor in 
the work. 

The following incident will illustrate the 
dee ponininn p pnt backward d 


saw their names in the 

a reat amount of enthusiasm 
as rou the township. ‘The Co "fhe County Superin- 
fluence un 
tendent declared that exceeded any 


- 
wrote for the take TREASURS- 
the magazine and 


Interest of my Pupils in their School Work?” 


many sources ; these are some of them : 


| that he had seen before. The parents shared in 
| the earnestness of their children, in Pin fact the entire 
| district participated in the effects of the new 
| ideas and the new impetus. 
| Numerous incidents like this have come to the 
knowledge of uring past 
|twelve years. From the cnosususe of several 
| hund parm Se similar plans are 
employed by all; alike in general ideas, but un- 
| like in details. 
{| To arouse interest in his pu the teacher 
| makes his object (1) to — m instructive 
and i reading, and 


ti bout fe 
2” Bear in mind that the teacher must be him- 

self wide-awake and in earnest and feel personally 
interested in the pupil and in the reading. a4 


THE PLAN. 


The teacher subscribes or gets one pu 
ae > & to 


bscribe to TREASURE- VE. 
t in aschool of fifty to be at least ten sub- | lif 


soibers ; it is impossible to arouse an interest if 
number of the pupils do not come in contact 
ste magazine personally. One copy will 
not do. 
1. After it has beer in the hands of So puete 
for a few the teacher appoints portions to be 
on F y afternoons. 
2. The teacher having examined it carefully 


(a) ‘What part do you like best and why? 
(b) W Te do you like best in the story 








we to read and think. 
3. As to the * Prize-Stories ” : 
~ gare do you think of the one declared the 


(b) Could ‘zen we write as good a one? 


(ce) Who 
Other questions 1 ~ added. 
(a) In “ Letter * whose “ piece’ 1s the 


best? (b) Who SA talent in writing? Which 
of you will write lette: 

Let the teacher ~~ i in doing this 

1. TREASURE-TROVE is not made for a text 


(2) ys that they | book. 


2. it be to stimulate intellectual exer- 
tion and industry. 

8. It encourages study, self-effort, self-educa- 
tion, self-improvement. 

fe It encourages going to schvol and getting an 


cation. 
- It is intended to broaden the conceptions of 
the pupil and put him in the way of success in 


Fab CONSIDERATIONS. 


Young ing people ought to read; they ought to 
mee on in the world ; hey ought 


to be read sto history, biogra There- 
fore reading aids the circ Sales ulation oP oF TREASURE. 


soe ite, 
ou willread. The teacher may 
take an intorest ae not in them, they will get 
because have no interest 





4, TREASURE-TROVE is not only the best, but 


5 | eetererecs coe ete 





Interest in the school springs from 


that three books of 600 pages, worth $1.50 each 
could be made of the yearly numbers of 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

ny here meee TO TEACHERS. 


Let TREASURE-TROVE be kept before the 
ens school; some have a “ TREASURE-TROVE 
hour” once or twice a week, and request pupils 
to read pieces from the magazine. 

2. Let several of the scholars correspond with 
the editor and get if possible a letter to read in 
school. Ask pupils to send in poetry or contri- 
butions for publication. 

8. Get one of the most gy’ upils to can- 
vass for a club of eubseribe po this is up all 
the year. if they don’t eabeos ribe for a get 
four at Jeast to subscribe, 25 cents each or these 
months and then renew them. The entire dis- 
trict or township should be canvassed. 


HOW TO GET TREASURE-TROVE 
IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


Secure a club in your school by showz 
ane the magazine and reading from it; it 
“— to LF ey 

the commission we allow, you can buy 
a 5 ho - for the school—this: is lone in very 


word ts = 
ure a elub, letting each pupil have it at 
club rates. 

4. Get the School Board to subscribe for it ag a 
supplementary reader at the club rates offered. 

Get up an “ entertainment,” charge 10 cents 

for admission, and with the proceeds subscribe 
for 10, 20, or 5) copies. 


CLUB RATES. 
5 to 10 Subscriptions, 80c. each. 
10 to 25 — 75c. 4 
25 and over ee 70c. - 


TREASURE-TROVE co., 26° CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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Dyspep 





« 

sia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among thé agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, It has cured hundreds; it will eure you. 


3 s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 

only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








OST AS PALATABLE 
AS MILK, 


So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER, 
“ Persons gain rapidly 
" while taking it. 


a jen H 
SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST’ 
and-BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Davcasts. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


Graceful Form, 














HEALTH 
and 


COMFORT 


Perfectly . 


Combined in 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in tmharket and for 
sale by all leading dealers, Price by mail $1.20, 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Hayen, Conn, 








HAVE YOU 





THEN PRESERVE THEM BY USING 


PAT. APPLIED FO 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 


TOOTH BRUSH. 


LUTE, PRLS 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the 
enamel without injnry. Never irritates the gums, 
Oan be used with hot or cold water and with any 
tooth wash or powder. Both brush and handle 
are imperishable. 





PRICE LIST. 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, - $1.50 
Bailey’s ‘“ Toilet Brush, - - = 2 
Baley’s “ Hand Brush (size 3x1%in.), .50 
Bailey’s ‘ Blacking Dauber, - - 0 
Bailey’s “ Ink and Pencil Eraser, - .25 
Bailey's “ Tooth Brush,No.l. - - 40 
Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush, No. 2, - - 8 
Bailey’s “ Pants Guard, Pair, - -10 


Send us postal note and we will forward any of 
the above prepaid upon receipt of price. For 
sale by ail dealers in Toilet 3. 


c. J. BAILEY & ¢O., 
132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


A Spur Instead of a Drag. 

The more accident companies spring up 
at home or come in from ab , and the 
more bitter and vicious become the com- 
petition and the assaults, the more surely 
does THE TRAVELERS of Hartford rise 
above ali, distance all competition, and 
solidify its ancient primacy. No year 
since 1865 has seen more widespread and 
determined efforts, by legitimate and il- 
legitimate rivals at once, to divert a share 
of its business to their own channels ; the 
labor troubles in some parts have been 
formidable in handling and serious in 
cutting off its customers’ earnings ; yet it 
shows a gain in every department and 
factor of its business for 1888,—in assets, 
in surplus, in both new Life, Accident, 
and Ticket business written, in the amount 
of all retained in force, and in premium 
receipts. Whoever sows the or stirs 
up the ground, it seems evident THE 
TRAVELERS is to reap the bulk of the 
harvest. 





We note with satisfaction the steady 
advance of H. W. Ellsworth, author of 
the ‘‘ Reversible Writing Books,” etc., in 
the Publishing business. His recent con- 
nection with the large Blank Book Manu- 
facturing concern of Boorum & Pease, 
No. 30 Reade St., assures a solid and 
mechanically perfect production and 
supply of his well established publications. 
Mr. Elisworth has assumed the munage- 
ment of the educational department at 30 
Reade St., where he can be found or 
addressed in future. The house has just 
issued a fine descriptive catalogue of the 
Elisworth Publications. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
at 170 State street, Chicago, of which Mr. 
Orville Brewer is the popular and efficient 
manager, will make a special arrange- 
ment with any teacher or superintendent 
who wishes to act as agent for the associa- 
tion in cities and towns where an agent is 
not already appointed. Such appoint- 
ments will only be made after a thorough 
investigation of character and qualifica- 
tions of the applicant for the work. Of 
the 370 places now on the books of the 
association, 232 are direct calls from 
trustees, directors, and superintendents. 
It is well known to authorities that the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association does 
not recommend teachers. who wll not 
succeed. It is impartial in its work. 
Hence a teacher recommended by this 
agency is sought as one who can de- 
pended upon. If you are a good teaeher 
end are looking for a better salary ora 
live growing town where hard work will 
be appreciated, write to the agency for 
circulars. All communications are 
stricsly confidential. Write fully your 

ualifications, experience, kind of posi- 
tion you want, and location. 


**O, for a pen!” the t cried; but 
when he gt it he could do nothing with 
it. So wretched a specimen was this 
apology for a pen, that the lorn poet failed 
utterly to express his thoughts. He did 
wish he had purchased one of Joseph Gil- 
lott’s steel pens, which took the gold 
medal at the Paris exposition, 1878. They 
are sold by all dealers. For artistic use 
in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated 
Crowquill), 290 and 291 are good. For 
fine writing, Nos. 303, 604, and ladies’, 
170. For broad writing, Nos. 294, 389, 
and stub point, 849. For general writing, 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. They are 
manufactured by Messrs. Joseph Gillott 
& Sons, 91 John street, N. Y. 


Next to the pleasure of traveling is the 
reading of a book of travels, written in a 
graphic style. Such a work is ‘ Foot- 

rints of Travel ; or Journeyings in Many 
ds,” that has just been published by 
Ginn & Co., Boston. The author, Matu- 
rin M. Ballou, writes from experience, 
and his descriptions of men, places, and 
customs of the people, make excellent 
supplementary reading, instilling interest 
into the dry facts of the geography lesson. 


Many teachers and their pupils have re- 
ceived pleasure and profit from the River- 
side Literature Series, of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Such will hail 
with delight the extra mumber which 
contains matter for the celebration of the 
birthday (Feb. 27) of Longfellow, includ- 
ing a biographical sketch, The Courtship 
of Miles Standish (dramatized), six fine 
steel portraits, etc. Material of a similar 
character may be obtained of these pub- 
lishers for the celebration of the birthday 
(Feb. 22) of James Russell Lowell. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF (889. invsisos ever saie"ts 


1889 for the follow teachers: PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Superintendencies, salaries from $1,000 to 
$20; High School Principalships, from Ay $1,800 ; =— School Assistants, from $450 to $1 : 
inci ips town schools, from $500 to ; Grammar, Intermediate and Primary, from to 
$85. RIVATE SCHOOLS. Several College Presidencies ; One Normal sr $2.00; Several 
I and Normal Professorships, $800 to $2,000; Director of Music for No , $900; Reading 
and Elocution, $900; Traming Teacher, City Normal, $650. 

Of the 370 places now on our ks 232 are direct calis from the trustees, directors and Superin- 
tendents. It is well known to authorities that the Teachers’ Co-operative Association never 
recommends a teacher who will not succeed. It »s impartial in its work. Hence a teacher recom- 
mended by this Agency is sought as one who can be depended upon. 

If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary or a live growing town where hard 
work will be be pany write to us for circulars. All communications are strictly confidential. 
Send a postal with your address. Or better, write fully ae qualifications, expenence, kind of 
position you want and location. This will enable us to reply fully and save you time. Address, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
. |) New York City; Box 1969. t 
Branches : : St. Paul; German-American Bank Building. { ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 
A special yom ne ny will be made with any teacher or Supermtendent who wishes to act as 
agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an mt, Such 
sppctetnents will only be made after a thorough investigation of Guavadter and qualifications of 
the applicant for :he work. 

















SOME VACANCIES iimmarc (Chicago) tit ‘Two assistants, Nigh School, 














of the Faculty, State Normal, Platteville, Wis.; Seven Grade Teachers, Menominee, 
Mich. These are only a few of the many vacancies filled by us. Send at once for 
In any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New 
Manual of the UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It states frankly the 
the workings and success of this Agency. Mentions 
RE GISTER | a large number of representative places filled by it, 
& 
16 AstoR PLacE New York. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU =<": 
has a firmly 
teacher and superintendent enables him fully to comprehend the needs of schools and the fitness of 
teachers, and that by conscientious representation, honesty and fair dealing, the tureau has won 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
particulars mailed free. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Central Office, Parsons, Kansas. 
’ 
@z|Teachers’ Agency. 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 


Tuscola, Ill. ; Supt., Shullsburg, Wis. ; Prin., Leipsic, Ohio; Prof. Science, Illinois 
Wesleyan Univ.; Prof. Political Economy, Univ. of Colorado; Four members 
circulars, and learn more of our work. Address, 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 
DON T province of Bureaus in general and tells you how to proceed in 
order to secure a position. It also gives you a good knowledge of 
etc., etc. Sent for stamp. 

W. D. KERR, Manager, 
is no experi- 
established patronage extending from Maine to Catifornia, and from Minnesota to Texas. The 
testimonials from its patrons show that the Manager’s experience of over twenty-five years as 
a reputation that gives its candidates the very best prospects of success. teachers should now 

register for Fail vacancies. Send for application form and list of testimonials, to 
E Telegrams and letters are coming in daily as follows :—Send us a 
ATTEN 0 T + jJirst-class teacher. In order to meet this constant demand we 
want a number of well qualifi ies and gentlemen to become members of our association. Full 

. Address, 
MENTION THIS PAPER. C. H. HARRIS, Manager, Superintendent City Schools. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

perior Professo: ccipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of insiruc- 


——~ Professors, Teachers, Go Mo 
etc., to Co! Schools, ies and | tion; recommends good schools to parents. Cal! 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers | on or address 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Address (Mirs.) 42.40 =. = American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
on, 23 Union Square, New York. 








9 For | salaries, ha f locati 
Teachers’ AQency | aiives: Ticnen Oo dperative Association 170 
OF RELIABLE State Street, Chicago, Lil, Orville Brewer, 


Manager. 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
_ Selling and renting of school property, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Bes’ 


Established, 1855, 
references furnished. 7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 
E, MIRIAM COYRIER 


E, 
arenas New fer Gays" "S* "TEACHERS WANTED, sncsust™ehem 
year. 
NO FEE rcntste cmcient scr 
vice, large business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but in Rowing competent Teachers with 


Positions. om. 
R E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

"Guat wits BOSTON. & ek atia 
Good teachers recommended to schoo! officers. Good 
Cireulars on application. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 











Brockway’s Teachers’ Agency 


(Formerly Chicago), 
— superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


NEW YORK 


Educational Bureau 
FREE 
REGISTRATION 





places for successful teachers. 








This Bureau undertakes to furnish 
competent teachers of all branches of 
school work to Boards of Education, 
Superiatendents, Trustees, Private Schools 
TILL and Families. Those desiring positions, 

or to make a change, are requested to 
write for our registration blank and 


APRIL 1, 1889. | writ: 
particulars. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CoO., 


PROPRIETORS, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








H. 8. KELLOCC, 


MANAGER 
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eg FREE 


ree to one person in each locality, 

very best -machine moe & 
in the world, with all the attachments. 
We will also send 


ger patents, which have run out; 


before patents run out it sold for BOB. 
with the en and now sells 


for S50. Best, peneet wee 
ful machine in “the world. All 
free. aoosieen wired. Plain, briefin. 


> who write tous 
ee the best sewin; vaeniien in the world, and 


yin teas of high art ever =o together in America 
& CO., Box 384, Augusta, aine. 


R MACY & 00. |3 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Sanitary Wool Underwear| 


FOR MEN, WOMEN. AND CHILDREN FROM 
THE BEST MILLS OF (7 eee ENGLAND, 


AND AMERI 
AS AN INDICATION HOW WE UNDERSELL 








THE SPECIAL DEALERS IN rote] Soon 

WE MENTION A FEW MBERS F EN’S 

WEAR, AT $1.84 EACH FOR ALL SIZES, W WE 

OFFER GENUINE DYED NATURAL 

WOOL SHIRTS AND WERS, THE NOR- 
CUT, MADE BY ONE OF THE BEST 
i. wt RMANY. 


a Ot _ T 

ER’S 5 REST “SANITARY WOQL.” 
7 |ALL MANUFACTURED 

MEN’S UNLAUN- 


ON THE PREMISES. 
DERED SHIRTS, 74c 
BEST MATERIAL AND 


LADIES’ & CHIL- COR ae 
DREN’S MUSLIN UN RKMANSHIP 
DERWEAR. GUARANTEED. 


LINEN CGOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS. 


BLACK AND COLORED 
Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods. 


TIN, Nec ah ad CROCKERY, CHINA, 
CcUTL AND 


D_ GLA 
eatateer ISHING GOODS OF 
VERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF ALL GRADES FRO 

We. TO $10.9, BEING FULLY ONE-THIRD 

CHEAPER THAN LIKE GRADES ARE SOLD 
ELSEWHERE, 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXEVUTED, 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TCWNS 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 





os 









Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 








Y 
- PURITY 
anoBFAUTY 


Skin ano Brooo Diseases 


from Pimpces To Scrorutas 
O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM 
which the CuTICURA REMED1rEs are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made 1 Py ~ Ss the cure of agonizing, 
humiliating, t scaly, and pimply disease: 
of the skin, 1 and blood, with loss of hair. 
CuTicurA, the great Skin'C Cure, and CuTiIcuRA 
Soap an exquisite poatmay prepyred from 


ox Me 7 gg ESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Puri r ah an mg area 


itive cure for 
ps a form of an 1 disease, from 





biSld everywhere, Prine, Comouna, 0e,; Soap, 


VENT, $1. ges Wy She by the Porrer 
Set ane AND CHEMICAL Co., 
veoh “How to Cure Skin mae. 


nples, blackheads, chapped and oily ~ 
a Piel prevented by CuTicvRa SOAP. 


Rheumatism, n, Kidney Pains ¢ ond “Weak- 


s y CUTICURA ANTI- 
wa Se only pain-killing plaster 


DEA AP resci in_ HEAD 
se 





tesen, comfortable : 
Lehi sortable, el baie ia ' 
ich Broadway, cor. 14t! 
or for ill ustrated book of proofs FREE. 


3 writing for information, please mention 


this paper. 
BROWN’S 


— FOR —— 
Eso | TADTES AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded highest honors at 


1876 | Melbourne, 1880 
ote 


i | Frankfort, A imeterdcta, Lae 
New Bla 1884-85. 

Paris Medcl on every bottle 

Beware of Imitations, 













CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


OF 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 

Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 

broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. RAilor SCHOOL JOURNAL 


“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
u{find it ?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are § Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of g 
—pieces to speak, Secliationn, dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or two ina book, Every piece is 
suitable for school use, Thousands already 
in use. They are the most popular of 
such books ) camry Try one and see— 
or a set of four—$1.00, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG &C0., Educational Pubs, 


25 CLINTON PLACE - Y. 








REATAMERICA 
CHERTANERICAN 





GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug, 
ever offered. oe ES med ooeet,"e 


secure 
id Band or Moss Hoes Chine Tea, Bet, Set,” or See 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Band or Mose 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Saenee ae Ge Seana Surter 





betters Ay) 


Hanging Lamp, or 
No house can give. the 


Watch, or Webster’s Unabridged 
eH, et WO premiums as we, 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0.Box2a0. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THz JouRNAL when communicating 


with advertisers. 











Did any one ever see happier looking 
creatures than about three neighbor young 
married women when they are starting 
out together to look at all the dry goods 
in town on a combined capital of enough 
money to pay their car fare ? 


‘‘Sam,” said one little urchin to another, 
the other day. ‘‘Sam, does your school- 
master ever give you any rewards of 
merit ?” 

‘**T s’pose he does,” was the rejoinder ; 
‘**he gives me a lickin’ every day, and says 
I merits two.” 


More aggressive than usual—Agnes: 
‘Mamma told you that you were not to 
go to Bessie’s house.” 


Sally : ‘I know she did but I couldn’t 
help i ” 
** Couldn’t help it—why ?” 
“a Sally: «  Seenaieehperta Satan tempt- 
me. 


Agnes: ‘“‘Then you should have put 
Satan behind you.” 
Sally : ‘‘ I did—but—he pushed me.” 


A neat and convenient way of filing let- 
ters and other papers is obtained by using 
the Amberg Letter File. Small Cabinet 
Cases, holding respectively 2, 3, and 4 of 
these files, are made which will be found 
exactly suited to the needs of such per- 
sons as receive more or less private corres- 

mdence which they wish to preserve. 
Bend for circular of small cabinets. Cam- 
eron, Amberg & Co.. 
Chicago. 

A citizen was using a telephone in a 
store on Woodward avenue the other day, 
and he kept saying : 

** Speak louder—can’t hear—stand closer 
—can’t catch a word to save my life!” 

**Tt seems queer that you are bothered 
so much,” said the owner of the phone, as 
he came + ** Aren’t you a little deaf?” 

“Sh! It’s allright!” replied the man, 
‘* The fellow at the other end is a creditor 
of mine, and he wants to knowif I can 
pay him $25 to-day.” 


Some time since the pupils of a primary 
school were told to bring to their teacher 
a slip of paper on whicli the parent was to 
write the date of the child’s birth. The 
day came and most of the children proudly 
delivered their precious papers. One dear 
little girl was found crying bitterly. She 
had forgotten her excuse. ‘‘ Why, my 
child, you did not need an excuse ; you 
have not been absent.” ‘‘ No, no, but m 
a or being born.” And the tears fell 

ast. 


manufacturers, 


Consumption Cured. 

An old phydcian. retired from practice, having 
had _ in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary ape of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Caterche Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also 4d, ve and radicai cure 
for Nervous Debili: all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thor of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his ees, oe ows. Actuated by 
this motive, and a desire to relieve human suffer- 
ie tie I will —— bay H c , to - we rn 

D rman, mch, or Eng! 
with full I dieections: for pre ng and using. 
Sent by 7 W.4 ehtventing with stamp, naming 
this pa ‘-¥ A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, 
er, “ 


A five year old returned from his first 
day at school disgusted with the ignorance 
of his teacher. ‘‘ Why, she kept askin 
questions all the time, She even ask 
how much 2 and 2 were,” 


IMPORTANT, 


New vom City, save Baggage, 
Hire, and stop a 
iy Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
8 Handavmely, Furnisbet Hoops at $1 and 
uro} evators 
all Modern ( Conveniences, . 

Restaurants supphed with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elev: railroads to all depots, You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


When visiti 
Express and 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should 
givers be used for CHILDREN ae fae. 
pas the CHILD. 


SOFTENS the a, 
all URES wind COLIC and is the & 
EDY FOR DIARRECEA 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 
Connoisseur: ‘‘I tell you what it is, 


McDaub, those buzzards are simply superb. 
You shouldn’t paint anythi ut birds.” 
Artist (disgusted): ‘‘Those are not buz- 
zards ; they are angels.” 


The Blood 


Is the source of health; therefore, to keep well, 
arity — by taking Hood's Sarsaparilia. 





ag So acs epee 
the blood, and tl that upon action, 
and tissues of the Ie nae specifica on, 
also, upon the jons and excreti 
assists nature to expel from the 
i | liver. wels, kidneys, and 
sin. “Tt effectually aide weak, impaired, 
bilitated organs. A trial will convince you that 
it does possess peculiar 


Long-Standing 


Blood Diseases are cured by 
the persevering use of Ayer'’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

“This medicine is an Alterative, and 
causes a radical change in the system. 
The process, in some cases, may not be 
quite so rapid as in others; but, with 
persistence, the result is certain. 
Read these testimonials : 

“ For two years I suffered from a se- 
vere pain in my right side, and had 
other troubles caused by a torpid liver 
and dyspepsia. After giving sevemal 
medicines a fair trial without a cure, I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
was greatly benefited by the first bottle, 
and after taking five bottles I was com- 
pas cured.””—John W. Benson, 70 

wrence st., Lowell, Mass. 

Last May a large carbuncle broke out 


on my arm. The usual remedies had no 
effect and I was confined to my bed for 
eight weeks. A friend induced me to try 
Ayer’s we Gee Less than three 
bottles healed the sore. In all my expe- 
rience with medicine, I never saw more 


Wonderful Results. 


Another marked effect of the use of this 


medicine was the strengthening of my 
sight.””"— Mrs. Carrie “Adams, Holly 
Springs, Texas. 

“T had a dry scaly humor for years, 
and suffered terribly ; and, as my broth- 
er and sister were similarly afflicted, [ 
presume the malady is here ditary. Last 
winter, Dr. Tyron, (of Fe rnandina, 
Fla.,) recommended me to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and continue it for a year. 
For five months I took it daily. I have 
not had a blemish upon my body for the 
last three months.”’—T. E. Wiley, 146 
Chambers st., New York City. 

“Last fall and winter I was troubled 
with a dull, heavy pain in my side. 
did not notice it much at first, but iv 
gradually grew worse until it became 
almost unbearable. During the latter 
part of this time, disorders ‘of the stom- 
ach and liver increased my troubles. 


began taking Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla, and, 


after faithfully continuing the use of 
this medicine for some months, the pain 
disappeared and was completely 
cured.’””—Mrs. Augusta A. Furbush, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





TEACHERS 


desiring to get acquainted with the Ele- 
ments of Mineralogy, are invited to try 
the “Course of Mineralogy for 


Young People (Agassiz Association 
Course. ) 
Collections, Text-Book, Corres- 


ondence, (First Grade,) One Dollar. 
‘ostage 25 cents. Address, 


Cc. CUTTENBURC, 


Teacher of Natural Sciences. ERIE, PA. 


How to Study Geography, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


This book 1s an exposition of methods and de 
vices in teaching Geography which Tevet to the 
rinciples and plans of Ritter and 
now of Structure and Climate is — the 
ae 1 eran ical Instruction, 400 
eory of teaching G 
a in for teaching, with plan of aphy. 
3. Course of study for eigh mary and 
Grammar. 4, Suggestions and directions tor 
teaching. 5. Notes on course of study for each 
Spring 6, Books = study and teaching, 7, 
Ca by . EB, Straight — Geo. 





eae s on Geography. 9, Relief 
A bow to make them. Mailed on receipt 
of price, Address, Francis W. PARKER, 
Englew iit t@ Francis Stuart pormers 


Exercises in Elocution $1.00. Both books $2.20. 


{BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


We now are ready to sup 

suitable books for Vschool 7a 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts, in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Best 
Books FoR “ay 


















LIBRA- 
Ries. This isa classified cata 
sata contains 64 pp. Books 
itabel for ayy “weed grades 
nis 


discou 
quantities, A dectinaive ‘lists of books wit 
and | prices. This list is proba! ny he best selection of 
size made, and is graded to suit the age of 

and also classified into subjects. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 








NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 
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Fy JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Grammar 


and Composition 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, 


Prineipal of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire 
range of the usual two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted 
to lowest grammar grades as well as advanced pupils. 

Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 


Specimen copies mailed post-paid to teachers at the introduction price. Send 
for circulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
NOW READY. 
Youtns Temperance [VP AnvAt. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


The Intermediate book of the series of EcLETIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 144 BR. Cloth. 
Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws a schools to teach Physiology 
and Hyuiene w with specia: reference to effects of alcohol and toba 

he * Youth’s Temperance Manual” treats the subjects Seay t0 taught in physiology, and is also 
full of practical suggestions connected with every phase of daily life. 


Price of Ecletic Temperance Physiologies: 








Exchange. Introduction. 
1. The House I Live In, . . . 18 cts. 30 cts. 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, 25 cts. 40 cts. 
3. Ecletic Guide to Health, 36 cts. 60 cts. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





A = Government for — School and Academies | eaching of 


Qur Republic: mnts.2rc 2% won nnn 


. DICKINSON, Sec'y of Mass. Bd. of 
Gabeatt — 








Special New York Edition now ready, price, 84 cents. 


The State and Local Government of New York, with the Text of 
the Constitution. Bound separately. Price, 36 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, "°° asses seem 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so woe matpenaite Latin 
and pe >= —-= ak learned pag ovr gy be and delightfully in on 


ir wenal, Liv VHlomerts itdod. Gospel cf at St. John, and 
Xenophon’s oe aed each to oe 81.80 80. . t : 
ark’s Practical and Proyressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to all other systems. ce to Teachers, $1.10. 
*s Standard Speakers, evesss ‘American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
psf w Manerea' 8 French Series, 
E22 Sample pages of Interlinears res: Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


INDERGAR TEN ATERIAL 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 7 EAST {4th 8T., N.Y. 


JUST WHAT I WANT! 
EXERCISES 


WASHINGTON’S BIRT 


Including “‘THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public 
Day in most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appro- 
priate exercise. Here is a book that will furnish yes with just such an exercise as you want. 

In addition to nearly 2 choice exercises, it contains “fae CONTINENTAL CONGRESS,” an 
exercise which ee ame in the Journal of Education, about two years ago, and for which there has 

1 & CO’ 

A manual "of neariy 60 pages. Single copies, 25 cts. Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, 106 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


WANTED. 


SUPERI ENT CHE hi 
CHOOL SUPEGINTEND ATS AND, TEAGwens. ricer rerpete te preent 























Tt 

















AY. 


Price, Paper, 25 Cents. 











a i oud they average “4 earn over a a p00 month where eae devote pad 
whole t rey to this work. A few earn as high as r month. Many teachers 
will never again enter the school work so long 8 2 eed ee give them employment. “eat ok of 


references required. For circulars and terms, 


National Library Association, 103 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


GAMES. OF GREAT, MEN, 2a’, ent gkt= > come 





COODYEAR’S HISTORY OF ART. " 

of : ' ee tnsttate, hee tows Svo, cloth, 
eg 3 I FEES 
has heretofore been offered to teachers of art in this country, : 


HALE’S LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 
Boul ay Posts und Selentists, ote ted tod by howard Everett Hale, DD. vol. rel. Price, $1.76. 





book has been widely ar a Fane nee ig is written 
in Mr. Hale’s most attractive style, and ‘is one of his most cata Gouin It is handsomely 
printed and bound, and serves as an appropriate gift-book. 


HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. 1. Practical *S AMERICAN DRAWING BOOK. 
Work in Art. Paper 35 cents; 2. Modern Schools ag the ys Gut coy 736.00. 
of Art. Paper, 30 ceuts. By Philip Gilbert BAR DRAWING SERIES. A complete 
Hamerton, wing copies. 





Any of the above books sent by mail, post-paid, cantata teiallibie, 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 
263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 
NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


VOICE OF SONG SERIES. 
By Prot. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of B’klyn. 


VOICE OF SONG, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-grad course of elementary 
MK — c boards. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample 


mts. 
PT OICE OF SONG. Wo. 2. A collection of the choicest music, suited to the Grammar and High 
schoo] grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. An admirable book. 
pages, in boards, 60 cents. Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 0, nia, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 








veer oe 3 Pepces Seotete Guwriuwen: 
“The next few years will } ye a 
Prang’s yetonicy 3 Mgr on Art Edu- in educational ideas. The possib' ities 
. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF of 


f-culture are to be emphasized, and the 
< aid 


’ means direction increased. After a 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, careful examination of “Johnson’s Universal 


_— MODELS have been specially designed ss Cyclopedia,” I om convinced that while it is ex- 


Prim ram- to the needs of professional and 

Schools. 5 tyt of on Solids a atc Busines news pen ft it is eminently useful to the 

arranged in a carefully grad are made witb self-educator. This work, 

the greatest regard for accuracy , and are with its its corps ‘i contetatees, offers accurate 

at the lowest ble prices. have | article son the widest subjects. To the 

bese atone by the cities of the country, and f trustworthy in 2 s is added the 
yy Beawina ole $ teaching inspiratio’ Pree associated with 

at the outset. commend this Cyclopedia to to 

For catalogue and particulars, address especially to those who are 


all, and pursuing 

self-set courses in the great university of life.” 
JouNn H. VINCENT, 

Chaneellor Chautauqua University. 


THE — ay ag oo., 


k Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash pene —— “8 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books,com-| Hebrew, Creek and Latin. 


bining Mental and Written. SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 





A NEW CATALO@UE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 





WORKS FOR 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. ENGINEERS, SrUDuETS, ive MECHANICS, 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. Miscellaneous Works, 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust. Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


~~~ RUSKIN’S WORKS 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
In Separate Volumes and Sets. 


TEACHERS 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
DO YOU WISH 10 AYOID TROUBLE? |7O8% WILEY & SONS, N. 


If so, ound oo to us. We have the best variety 
of Speakers, Dialogues, Readings, P etc., to 


be found in Boston. Here are some of the books 
ANT PERFECT MUSIC BOOKS 

YOUNG’S NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 

for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 
for CHOIRS, for CLASSES, for CONVEN- 


Board covers, 30c. 
CHILDREN'S ¥ HOUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. one an > ate peatene Sa mpossible—but DITSON & 
board Ex Motion Songs, Tableaux, | CO.’S books are just on the line. 








Charades Blac ook. ra for Pri- 5% cts., $7.20 
a Qa Paper a w conta mms. Emerson’ S$ Easy Anthems |S, per ac. are 
eRRiBrOS RAVE. wr Wen S gue | ma Blt oso 


‘ beauty. 
rammar, 60 cts., doz.) by L. O. 
Itmno, hoards, Prise G0 center, Paper a conta," | OONG HAIMONY, “emerson,” ‘anew “ios 
PLEASANT TIMES. B renee "Soto book for Singing Classes, 

Recitations, otop perhaps « the best of a long series of books by the 


50 cel 
<isinaPE St A50Pue |The Gade | Singing Schaal, $25" 


50 cents. 
ore oor ECHOES. A New Kind ica senien sensible, aT taeaher. ao 
Song Book, Words and Music. —. —_— & Saty tan ferntshed with good materia] for ‘suc- 


jae BM ase7 Jehovat $ Eralse. ($1, or Hue 1. on L. 
Henry A. Young & Co.,|% large umber 
Mass, 


Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 
36 Bromfield St., fas on re a multieede of shot, aio exercises for 


E 
ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS. Te le Chimes oe “tther ) we =~ 


Double Entry Book-Keeping, sea naar 
Songs, of 





FOURTH EDITION. < larmam 
Used 200 schools and colleges. These 40 L. 0. 
ms will impart more and clearer knowledge Praise in in 1 Song, wo ee ST umereon, is a 

of accounts than ‘ore 


he science Praise book, full of un- 
en given in 100 lessons. commonly good mak music and — ‘A very “ per- 
Price $1.25. Introduction price to Schools and | fect” 
Teachers, $1. Sent on receipt of price. | Any book wit for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


C. A. i. Demsee & Co. J. E. Drtsow & Co. 
867 Broadway, N.Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
423 our line. Facies 


SALESMEN: 32> 


GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N, C. 











We wish a few men & 
Ne our goods by samp! 
=. =~ ce a andre 

trade. Largest manu- 





Price 50 cents, Address N. 0. linton Place, New Yor ae 











Sentennial § siatene stood ind "rage advert “She. 








